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NEW BOOKS of MERIT 


CARPENTER’S HOW THE 
WORLD IS CLOTHED 


60 cents | 


Takes the children on a personally conducted tour 
around the world to investigate the sources of their cloth- 
ing. They start out first to those regions which produce 
the vegetable fibers of commerce, including cotton, flax, 
hemp, and jute. Then comes the study of animal fibers, 
such as wool and silk; of leather, rubber, and furs; and 
this plan is followed as to every other article which forms 
a part of clothing, including feathers and jewels, needles 
and pins. The book takes up not only the production of 
the raw material, but also its transportation and the 
processes of its manufacture. The personal element is 
never absent, the style of the narrative is simple, and the 
subject-matter most interesting. The illustrations are 
numerous and novel. The book will be valuable in giving 
children a live geographical knowledge which cannot be 
imparted by the ordinary text-book. 


DAVISON’S HUMAN 
BODY AND HEALTH 


80 cents 


This is an elementary text-book of essential anatomy, 
applied physiology, and practical hygiene for schools. «In- 
tended for grammar grades, it aims to teach boys and 
girls that health is desirable and attainable, and further, 
that health concerns not only the individual, but also the 
community. Thus, it deals largely with the topic of pub- 
lic health, which is now so popular. There is a sufficient 
amount of anatomy to enable the pupil to understand the 
physiology upon which hygiene is based. A chapter is de- 
voted to each of the following topics: Food and Its Uses;, 
Microbes and Molds; Milk; Air and Health; The Cause of 
Disease; The Prevention of Disease; and Accidents and 
Emergencies. The subject of Narcotics and Stimulants is 
treated sanely, and with sufficient fullness to cover the 
requirements of the State laws. There is a full Glossary 
and Index. 


DIVERSIFIED READING 


211 VOLUMES 


The 211 Volumes of Supplementary Reading, published by the American Book Company, form by far the largest 
and most complete list of its kind ever issued. They embrace the subjects generally recognized by educators to be 
those best adapted for children’s reading. The needs of each grade in the elementary schools are amply provided for. 

Not only are the books instructive, supplementing the work in the regular branches, but they appeal to the child 
and provide reading which is unusually entertaining. Mechanically they are attractive, and with very few exceptions 
beautifully illustrated. No other books of their kind have ever met with so great popularity and success. They are 


divided as follows: 


Stories and Fairy Tales, 29 Volumes. 
Famous Stories and Literature, 64 Volumes. 
Historical and Biographical Readers, 62 Volumes. 


Geographical and Industrial Readers, 17 Volumes. 
Nature Readers, 30 Volumes. 
Patriotic and Ethical Readers, 9 Volumes. 





Write to-day for our 68-page Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Supplementary Reading, and 
for Circular No. 625, giving a very full and helpful list of Suggested Courses. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


SOME LIVING THINGS 


Primary Lessons in Physiology 
By Ella B. Hallock Edited by C. B. Gilbert 





To lead children to take a healthy interest in the body, to understand its structure and the 
laws which govern its well-being; these are the objects of this book. The method employed is 
to direct attention to the life which everywhere surrounds the pupils, to lead them to learn 
from the animals in which they have a natural interest the uses of the different parts of the 
body, how they perform their work, etc. By observation they are led to that knowledge 
of themselves which is so essential to their well-being. 


As a most effective aid in maintaining interest and making clear to the child the mean- 
ing of the text, marginal cuts are used profusely in addition to a number of full-page illustra- 
tions. Reading lessons chosen from well-known books to emphasize particular points are 
scattered thruout, as are also games chosen for their appropriateness. 

A feature which always appeals to the child is the.formation of a club, a Good Health 
Club, which makes practical use of all that is learned from the book and from their observation. 


Cloth Profusely Illustrated 
Price 36 Cents 


By mail 45 cents 


12mo. 





The Song Series 


Edited by ALYS E. BENTLEY 


30 cents 


By mail, 35 cents 


The Song Primer, 
The Song Series, Book One, 36 cents 


By mail, 43 cents 


The Song Primer, Teacher’s Book, $1.00 


The Song Primer is the first music book which 
should be placed in the hands of the child. It is for 
very little children and is printed in large, clear type 
and beautifully illustrated in colors. Children ‘de- 
light in these songs and while they sing them learn 
how the songs look. 

The Song Series, Book One follows The Song 
Primer. The songs which it contains are slightly 
more advanced. They are about those things which 
interest children and are bright and attractive. 
There are many pictures both in colors and in black 
and white, and the type and music are-both large 
and clear. 

The Song Primer, Teacher’s Book, has been 
prepared to accompany The Song Primer. It pre- 
sents the same songs with their accompaniments 
and in addition twenty-five of the best rote songs. 
The most effective method of using The Song Primer 
is outlined and helpful suggestions for music teach- 
ing in the primary and lower grades are given. 





The Child World 


Primer 


By ALYS E. BENTLEY and 
GENEVA R. JOHNSTON 


Price 30 Cents 
By mail, 36 cents 
This is a carefully prepared and well- 
graded supplementary reader for the first 
year. The material which it contains has 
been selected with reference to what inter- 
ests children. Bright little songs are intro- 
duced which give a splendid review of words 
already learned without the dreariness of 
the ordinary drill. By this means not only 
is life given to the reading lesson and the 
review of words deprived of its monotony, 
but self-expression is developed by the ap- 
peal which the song makes to the natural 
dramatic sense of the child. The book is full 
of well-drawn pictures, both in colors and in 
black and white. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A.M., Ph.D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 





12mo. 








FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 


By Charles Morris 


The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offered as an aid to that end. 


Hlustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 60 cents net 





No school room is complete without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 

















THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK 
(Revised to 1907) By EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 


For the purposes of examination and review, for use in night schools, 
for preparation for civil service examination or for handy reference, 
TH ATIONAL QUESTION BOOK is exceptionally well adapted. 
It is thoro and comprehensive, accurate and reliable. It is convenient 
and systematic in arrangement. In addition to the common school sub- 
jects it includes Physiology, a. Civil Government, Physics, 
Physical Geography, and the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.75 net. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Ready in November 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN EDUCATION 


By Cuartes Oxrver Hoyt, Px.D., Professor of the His- 
tory of Education, Michigan State Normal College. 


For the first time this subject is compassed in a simple, 
comprehensive text book. 

The choice and arrangement of the material adapts it 
specially for use in Normal Schools, Training Classes and 
Teacher’s Reading Circles. 

Fundamental facts are presented in a way to encourage 
independent thought, discussion and research. 

The book points out the relation which education bears to 
civilization, and shows how educational doctrines have evolved 
and how they have influenced present day theory and practice. 

Leading educators and their teachings are considered in 
their historical settings, thus guiding the student to a sure 
basis for his own philosophy and science of education. 

The Studies are the outcome of long experience, and are 
exceedingly practical as well as stimulating and suggestive. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A NEW ENGLAND EDUCATOR. 
By Wutt1am A. Mowry, Px.D. 


A delightful combination of biography and history, helpful 
information and personal anecdotes, presented in entertaining 
form, brimful of human interest. 


Dr. Mowry’s four score years of experience in school 
affairs, as pupil, teacher, principal, superintendent, editor of 
school journals and writer of school texts, insure the prac- 
tical value of this book. 

His broadminded, well balanced view point, understanding 
of and sympathy with human nature, genial philosophy of 
life and keen sense of humor guarantees its readableness and 
interest. 

There is almost no subject connected with school affairs 
on which he does not touch. Questions practical, ethical and 
theoretical—all are handled with clear insight. 

Every teacher and every person interested in education 
will find much that is interesting, enjoyable and stimulating 
in these delightful ‘Recollections.’ 
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, Our New School Book Catalogue, which is a distinct improvement over former issues, 
is just ready. This contains active titles only, arranged alphabetically by authors, giving list 


rices and a cypher code for use in ordering by telegram. The most popular S 
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You Do Not Teach Art! 


But you want the art work of the schools 
in your charge to be equal or superior to 
others. You select your art teachers with 
this result in view. Let the same con- 
sideration be given the materials used. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


were designed and are manufactured, first 
and last, for only educational work. These 
colors, with Bradley’s crayons and the new 
lines of tinted drawing papers, are a source 
of progress and inspiration to teachers and 
pupils, of economy to schools. 


Our beautiful art catalogue shows by 
picture and text what these goods are and 
why the use of them in your schools will 
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pupils’ interest. Write for a copy, with 
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Moral-Religious Teaching Needed 


Children are discerning. Their naive judgment 
of things not infrequently sheds light on great 
problems. I have in mind, of course, the sponta- 
neous child, lending us for a moment his sight 
and his reasoning. 

One little six-year-old anncunced at the table 
that ‘Marcella O’Toole learns more things at the 
Catholic school than we do in our school.” 

On being asked what “more things” Marcella 
had learned, the reply came, “She is taught who 
made the world, and things like that.” 

“Who made the world?” - 

“Cod.” 

“Didn’t you know that before?” Mind you, 
this question was put to an intelligent child of a 
Christian household, who has attended regularly 
Sunday-school for at least three years, and en- 
7 the distinction of always knowing the Golden 

ext. 

“No, I never knew it till Marcella told me.” 

Of course, this merely furnishes another proof 
that children do not always know the things which 
everybody takes for granted are understood by 
them. But there’s a more important point in- 
volved. How many children are permitted to 
grow up in utter ignorance regarding even the 
most elementary matters of what is commonly 
known as religion? New York City and Chicago 
could furnish an answer to this question that 
would frighten the friends of hu manity. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL- has repeatedly urged the 
adoption of a modification of what was at one 
time called “the Faribault plan.” It was Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s idea that a period each day 
should be set aside for the religious instruction of 
the children in the common schools, different class- 
rooms being used by representatives of the va- 
rious denominations. The plan appeared to be 
simple and just to reasonable people. Yet unac- 
countable furor theologicus injected itself into the 
public discussions, and practical application was 
held up. 

The time would seem to be ripe for a modified 
form of the “Faribault plan.” At any rate I 
would suggest—for discussion if nothing more— 
this: Twice a week, clergymen might be invited 
to gather the children of their denomination, 
either in their churches, in schoolrooms or other 
public places set apart for the purpose of giving 
religious instruction. Careful record should be 
kept of the attendance in each case. Copies of 
these records should be transmitted to the schools. 
The law may then insist that every child not ac- 
counted for by the denominational attendance 
records must remain at school to be taught the 
principles of morality by one of the regular teach- 
ers specially selected for the purpose. 

The struggle to establish a course of instruction 
in morality for the common schools will no doubt 
be long and violent, but that is no reason for put- 
ting it off. Some day it will be forced upon the 
procrastinating educators. Religious and moral 
education congresses have been held and have de- 


clared unequivocally that there is need of the sort 
of instruction that is here suggested. Prize es- 
says have been published outlining purposes and 
plans. The most important recent contribution to 
the solution of the problem is the report of an in- 
ternational inquiry on “Moral Instruction and 
Training in Schools,” edited by Dr. Michael E. 
Sadler, of the University of Manchester, and pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Company. The 
Ethical Culture Schools, under the leadership of 
Dr. Felix Adler, have developed in their practice 
a system of instruction that may well be con- 
sidered. 

Of course all the moral instruction schemes 
cannot take the place of religion. Anything that 
occupies only the intellect and will, lacks the 
warmth that lends to moral action beauty and 
goodness, and stamps the character of the doer 
as truly “human.” The emotional nature is the 
best part of man. If that is starved man’s hu- 
manity is starved. 

He who does the right because it is the law 
may be safe to live with, but he who does the right 
because he loves his brother is good to live with. 
If we can do no better we will make our pupils 
safe members of society. But we ought to try to 
do more than that. I have tried to show repeat- 
edly that the American common school, following 
the spirit of our federal and state constitutions 
and institutions, can teach the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, and whatever is log- 
ically connected with these fundamentally relig- 
ious ideas. If they can teach this they must do it. 
Pursuing this line of reasoning, we shall come to 
the conclusion that social service can and should 


- be made the great motif of our teaching of mor- 


ality in the schools. And the sincere kind of so- 
cial service must necessarily be religious. If God 
is the Father of men His constant purpose must 
be to make His children happy. The man who 
labors to make others happy is accordingly doing 
the work of God. That is, he is doing a religious 
work. The logic would seem to be simple enough. 
Let us keep the subject to the fore until it is 
solved. Discussion must blaze the way. 


Thorns Up 


Of course Dr. Andrew W. Edson was re-elected 
associate superintendent in New York City. His 
educational record is surpassed by none of his col- 
leagues. He has served the city well, and he is 
honored by the teachers of the country at large 
for his sane and helpful contributions to the 
working literature of school teaching. 

The fight against Dr. Edson in the New York 
City board of education, as a matter of fact, came 
about solely because of his loyalty to Dr. Maxwell. 
The opposition to the Chief used the election as an 
opportunity for counting their numbers. Con- 
stant, occasional, temporary, and for-the-time- 
being enemies joined in the fray. To one who is 
not accustomed to our peculiar kind of “politics” 
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the logic of the fight must appear obscure. Pay- 
ing a man $10,000 a year, presumably because he 
is considered the most expert and most efficient 
city school superintendent to be had, and then 
punishing an associate who gets $6,500 a year for 
co-operating in all things with his superior, does 
not seem the earthly logic of business men. But 
boards of education, with a few laudable excep- 
tions, represent American small “politics.” The 
members are frequently chosen because they are 
“agin’ the government.” If superintendents are 
bedded on roses, they are roses with the thorns 
well developed and usually on top. 


Breaking Ground for a School 

Last month THE SCHOOL JOURNAL printed the 
report of a most interesting event in the history 
of a great school: The breaking of ground for 
the new Washington Irving High School building, 





Mr. 


in New York City. The article was full of sug- 
gestiveness for school officers and teachers, from 
the day nursery up thru the university. 

The spirit of the jollification 
is well shown in the two inter- 
esting pictures on this page. 

One shows Acting Mayor Mc- 
Gowan and Miss Hilda Ryan, 
president of the Washington 
Irving High School Association, 
in the very act of “breaking 
ground.” 

The other shows how the cele- 
brants drank — lemonade, of 
course,—to the success of the 
school so dear to their hearts; 
and wishing their “luckiest.” 

That there was more than 
mere words behind the pretty 
ceremony is witnessed by the ex- 
pression of the faces. The so- 
lemnity of a fervent prayer 
seems to speak from those ear- 
nest countenances. 
Eva D. Kellogg, 


Mrs. the 


founder and for many years edi- 
tor of Primary Education, died 
on September 19th. She was at 
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one time connected with the editorial management 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. With a successful 
schoolroom experience behind her, both as a 
teacher of little children and as a teacher of 
teachers, with a heart always in sympathy with 
teachers, especially the young beginners, and com- 
bining therewith splendid literary ability and 
journalistic instinct, she was in her day one of 
— most helpful influences in the primary school 
eld. 


The new Dean of the School of Education of 
Chicago University is Dr. Charles H. Judd, who 
has been until recently professor of psychology 
in Yale University. The intensity of his interest 
in schools has revealed itself in every position he 
has occupied since his graduation from college. 
While his special field has always been psychology, 
his best efforts have been devoted to the applica- 
tion of psychological findings to 
the work of the schoolroom. 


New Commercial School 


for Smyrna 

Consul-General Ernest L. Har- 
ris, of Smyrna, reports that the 
management of the commercial 
school which was established in 
that city about two years ago 
now intends that every effort 
shall be made to teach the 
young Turks commercial and 
business methods upon the Eu- 
ropean plan. Apart from Turk- 
ish, English, French, and Ger- 
man will be the chief languages 
taught, together with all sub- 
jects usually contained in the 
curriculum of a commercial 
school. 


A circular has been sent to 
postmasters thruout the United 
States, instructing them to con- 
fer with the local school authori- 
ties for arranging talks on how to address letters 
and on the working of the postal system. The cir- 
culars were issued from the Post Office Dept. 



































Acting Mayor McGowan and New York City Officials Drinking to the Suc- 
cess of The Washington Irving High School. 
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Letters 


How Did It Happen? 


WAS IT MALICIOUS OR SIMPLY SILLY? 


[An article which the author admits to be intemperate 
but calls “ justified.”] 


The buncombe Article No. 2 of the Declaration 
of Principles of the N. E. A., adopted at Cleve- 
land, has doubtless caused many hundreds of the 
members to ask the above questions. 

Did some cheap politician get himself appointed 
on the committee? And did the thinking mem- 
bers of the committee accept his proposed article 
without thinking? Or did the Boss order it? 

However it happened, it is the most unfortunate 
proof of the deterioration of the N. E. A. since 
the adoption of the present constitution at Asbury 
Park under the whip of commercial dictation, 
which changed the old educational democracy, as 
to its most vital functions, into a self-perpetuat- 
ing constitutional oligarchy. It says either too 
much or too little. That is, it is either vicious or 
imbecile, if it be not both. Taken literally, as it 
stands, it means nothing, and hence one might say 
would be harmless, but manifestly it is intended 
to mean much more than it says. 

Now, let us see: first, it is adroitly inaccurate. 
Highly diversified courses of study are not nec- 
essarily overburdened. Whether the two terms 
shall be applicable to the same course depends 
upon many things,—among others, upon the age 
of the children concerned. Even the tyro student 
of child nature knows that young children are in- 
capable of intensive study and that they need 
highly diversified courses, rousing interest in 
many subjects; that as children advance in age 
and mental attainment it becomes at least pos- 
sible, whether desirable or not, to substitute a 
more intensive study of fewer subjects for the 
broader but less thoro pursuit of many. 

This resolution, either purposely or ignorantly, 
makes no recognition of varying mental states, 
but uses the undiscriminating term “in the 
grades,” which carries children in a public school 


system from the ages of five to eighteen, or older; — 


that is, thru the period of later infancy, the inter- 
mediate stage between infancy and adolescence, 
and well thru the period of adolescence; or from 
the time when, with wide-open eyes, the child sees 
everything and should be encouraged to see every- 
thing, to the time when he is ready for college or 
capable of taking up the thoro study of at least a 
few topics. 

The authors of this resolution would do away 
with diversified courses in all these years. They 
would have the kindergarten child and the first 
grade child study intensively—what? What proof 
is there that the sacrifice of “quantity” (whatever 
that may mean) would be followed by improve- 
ment in quality of instruction? Do even the mem- 
bers of the committee believe that to give up the 
observation of nature, the use of stories, the em- 
ployment of idle hands in various kinds of ex- 
pression, and to compel little children to sit as of 
old, conning speller and arithmetic all day, would 
“improve the quality of instruction?” Those of 
us who are old enough to hark back to the times 
when our elementary courses were thus barren 
cannot recall such superior instruction. Those 
were the days of the survival of the fittest, when 
the majority learned almost nothing. 

What is meant by improvement in quality? 


Simple drill on the multiplication table? Are we 
sure that that is better than wakening the inter- 
est of the child in the best things in the world 
about him? The complaints of business men, 
some of them, are doubtless sound. Some of them 
are not. Business men too frequently expect chil- 
dren to enter business with adult minds. Many 
of them would rather that a child should be able 
to add a column of figures and continue thru life 
with no capacity beyond that than that he should 
have open eyes. But, here again, if we go back 
to the times of the barren school, we find neither 
better teaching nor more accurate results. We 
find then, as now, that a few were accurate, many 
were not. No one questions that business men’s 
complaints and other people’s complaints should 
be heeded and wherever they indicate real defects, 
these should be removed, and there are. plenty of 
defects, but what proof is there that they will be 
remedied by a restoration of the régime of ante- 
Horace Mann days? 

Again, are the principles of sound and accurate 
training “as fixed as natural laws?” If they are, 
no one but this committee has ever discovered 
them. The variations of individual human na- 
ture, as indicated in Article No. 3, have been 
found by the rest of us altogether too confusing 
and complex to admit of fixed, natural laws of 
training, at least within our comprehension. If 
the committee has discovered such laws, it can 
confer an inestimable boon upon the world by dis- 
closing them. Why keep them secret any longer? 

What is intended by “Ill-considered — experi- 
ments and indiscriminate methodizing”? My lim- 
ited knowledge of the English language and all 
too brief acquaintance with teaching have been 
unable to disclose a gleam of meaning in these 
phrases as used here. If they mean anything, 
they mean that we should stay where we are, 
using those “fixed laws” which the committee only 
knows but has not vouchsafed to disclose, and 
should seek to find no new means of training the 
minds of children. 

And what is meant by the “continuous drill nec- 
essary for accurate and efficient training’? Is not 
that also somewhat of a mystery? If it means 
that the larger interests are to be abandoned and 
the time of the school devoted to the tables and 
to the memorizing of generalizations in the old- 
fashioned way, it certainly does not accord with 
the observation of most of us that that means 
more efficient training, or, in better English, 
training for greater efficiency. Most of us have 
accepted as at least approximating a principle the 
doctrine that beyond a certain amount of time 
spent, drill is wasted; that children’s minds must 
be kept busy by a certain amount of change; and 
that prolonged attention upon a single subject, 
and especially upon a small subject, is impossible, 
and, when attempted, secures bad rather than 
good results, inaccuracy rather than accuracy; 
that the point of possible interest is the limit of 
possible efficiency ; that perfunctory, verbal exer- 
cises beyond this point secure not only distaste for 
the subject but actually interfere with the devel- 
opment of mental vigor and with the very accu- 
racy so highly esteemed by our committee. 

Of the last clause of the article also I have been 
trying to find the meaning, and I think it means 
that nothing should be introduced into the elemen- 
tary or high school courses which will interfere 
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with the consistent and continuous drill in the 
three R’s thru the twelve years of the school 
course. 

Of course everybody believes that over-bur- 
dened courses are unwise. Excess is bad in any 
department of life. Everybody believes that the 
degree of accuracy and thoroness which may be 
attained by children at different ages without in- 
jury to their mental growth should be secured. 
These are commonplaces. Then why are they ut- 
tered? The inference thruout this article is that 
all of the richer courses, including those of the 
high schools and the kindergartens, for which 
thousands of us have struggled for years and 
which began with Horace Mann in this country, 
should be abandoned and we should go back to the 
three R’s and spelling; that literature, history, ge- 
ography, nature study, and, in the high school, the 
foreign languages, the sciences, and arts should be 
given up and that the type of the modern school 
should be the district school of New England and 
New York from fifty to seventy-five years ago. 
That is the only possible inference as to the real 
motive of the resolution. If it does not mean that, 
it has no meaning and it had better have been left 
unsaid. 

We all of us know that there are enough evils 
in our public school system; that there are some 
schools in which courses are overcrowded; that 
many rich courses are badly taught; that many 
children come thru school each year with insuffi- 
cient knowledge and badly trained. If these evils 
had been attacked by the committee in some com- 
prehensible way, and especially if remedies had 
been pointed out that could have been applied by 
the teacher, it would have been welcomed as a 
message from Heaven, but this loose, inaccurate, 
false, and misleading generalization helps nobody, 
indicates no specific evil, does not even hit at a 
possible remedy except the broad one of abandon- 
ing all that we have gained during the last fifty 
years of the march of progress in education. 

As I have said, it is doubtless true that very 
many teachers teach badly, that very many 
courses of study are badly organized, and, in some 
cases, essentials are neglected; it is true that many 
children do not get in the schools the kind of train- 
ing that they need, but it is not true that this is 
due to the enrichment of our courses, and nobody 
has yet shown that it is true. It is not true that 
our schools are inferior to the schools of half a 
century ago, when there were no fads. And it 
probably is not true that the committee had any 
clear notion of what it meant anyhow. Let us 
have from somebody a definite statement of spe- 
cific faults and possible remedies, but we have had 
enough loose vaporings leading nowhere. 

New York. C. B. GILBERT. 


“Bringing Charges” 


I wonder if there has been any such epidemic 
of bringing charges against heads of schools in 
general as has prevailed among State schools for 
the deaf during the last few years? Is this virus 
specific, or generic? 

In about five years five superintendents of State 
schools for the deaf have had charges brought 
against them, and in the four cases that have been 
heard the “charger” utterly failed to produce any 
evidence even pointing at any wrong doing! In 
all cases the dismissal, or—well, superannuating 
—of a worthless, or no-longer-useful employee, 
seemed the moving cause; altho in one case, the 
superintendent’s resolute opposition to the charg- 
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er’s advertised business was presumably the un- 
derlying motive. 

In one case, practically the embezzlement of 
public money was charged, founded on a separate 
residence having been built for the superintend- 
ent, and the superintendent having charged his 
traveling expenses to the school! (No inquiry was 
made as to whether he traveled on school or pri- 
vate business !) 

In one case, the wrath of the Governor was so 
aroused by the vileness of the charges, and the 
entire lack of any foundation for them, that he 
directed the Attorney-General to investigate 
whether the State could bring a prosecution of the 
charger. (Unfortunately, this could not be done.) 

In another case, the investigating committee of 
the Legislature was so wrathful over repetitions 
of the same charges that it spread on the records 
a recommendation that no attention be paid to any 
future charges brought by this charger! 

Now, is this diseased condition of things gen- 
eral, local, epidemic, or sporadic? 

Of course the victims have ample grounds for 
proceeding against the chargers in the courts, 
either by civil or criminal suit; but after going 
thru all the worry and bedevilling incident to re- 
futing nasty, mean, or vindictive charges, with the 
attendant upsetting of his school, and his own har- 
assments, what superintendent wants to prolong 
that state of affairs? 

A friend of mine, long connected with general 
education and very observant, wrote me that in 
almost every such case within his knowledge the 
head of the school had brought it on his own head 
by too long retention of an employee either worth- 
less in every way or past usefulness; but that does 
not meet the latest case I have in mind, for there, 
the superintendent was forced to drop many em- 
ployees in consequence of a reduced appropriation. 

Can you, or your readers, give any light of ex- 
perience or observation of such conditions? 

I am so entirely ignorant of conditions of edu- 
cation, and so far from having a shred of the 
educator in me, that my only line would be in 
evolving a path in which that wrathful Governor 
I have mentioned can get at his game. 

Oakmont, Pa. WILLIAM WADE. 


Export of Black Forest Clocks 


According to Jewelry and Horology Exporta- 
tion, published in the interests of the German ex- 
port trade, the Black Forest clock industry, dat- 
ing from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
has held its place in the markets of Europe and 
America for over two hundred years. This suc- 
cess is ascribed to the wood carvings, cuckoo 
clocks, and similar specialties. 

At one time division of labor and the introduc- 
tion of modern factory methods in the United 
States threatened not only to drive the German 
clocks from the American market, but the Ameri- 
can clocks even entered into competition in Eu- 
rope with the German product. The Black Forest 
people introduced modern methods, however, and 
not only regained their former state of prosperity, 
but have greatly increased their output. Since 
1880 the clocks exported have increased over 300 
per cent. Within the past six years France has 
more than doubled her imports of Black Forest 
clocks, the Argentine Republic has tripled her im- 
ports, and the United States has more than quad- 
rupled hers. However, Great Britain is the heav- 
iest purchaser, taking one-third of the total ex- 
ports. 
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By PETER JOSEPH MCKEON, Secretary of the Fire Bureau, New York 


Tire Extinguishers and Fire Alarms 


In cases of fire in a school, the first thought 
should be to get the pupils and teachers out of the 
building. This necessitates a Fire Drill, or, as it 
is more correctly termed, a Panic Drill. It is 
aimed at other emergencies as well as fire, and is 
to prevent crowding or rushing by accustoming 
the pupils to march out according to a pre- 
arranged plan. 

Preceding the Panic Drill, and in fact, being 
the first step, is an Interior Fire Alarm System. 
This is to notify all the occupants of the building 
that there is a fire or other unusual happening, 
and to give sufficient time and warning for a safe 
and prompt dismissal. It calls for alarm boxes or 
signal stations within a convenient distance of 
every part of the building, certainly not more than 
200 feet, tho any fixed distance may not meet the 
particular needs of certain schools. Two hundred 
feet is simply given as a guide and is the distance 
stated in the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion’s rules for Fire Alarms. ; 

The alarm boxes should be arranged to sound 
prearranged signals on every floor of the building, 
and also announce on which floor is the fire. If 
a fire is on the top floor, for instance, there is no 
cause for alarm among those on the lower floors. 
This definite knowledge of the position of the fire 
helps the exit of the pupils. These alarms, also, 
should operate directly and immediately and not 
be dependent on action by some intermediate per- 
son, such as being first transmitted to an office or 
other central point and then retransmitted thru- 
out the building. The principal or janitor as a re- 
transmitting agent cannot be depended on, as they 
are liable to be absent at the critical moment and 
the entire Fire Alarm and Panic Drill system be 
disorganized. 

After the interior alarm has been sounded, the 
Fire Department alarm should be sent, assuming 


that the school is under Fire Department protec- 


tion. The Fire Department alarm should prefer- 
ably be by direct telegraph communication to 
Fire Department headquarters, or by the regular 
Fire Department alarm system in use. Each 
school should have a special alarm number so that 
the firemen will immediately know exact location 
of the fire, and proceed direct to the school. If 
key boxes are used, the principal, the janitor and 
other responsible officials should have keys, so that 
no delay may occur on this score. 

To guard against a delayed alarm thru the 
regular Fire Department alarm being out of or- 
der, a supplementary Fire Department alarm 
should be provided. This should be operated by 
an independent system, separate and distinct from 
the regular alarm system, in order to provide two 
separate and distinct calls for the firemen, in case 
one or the other should fail. The telephone as an 
auxiliary Fire Department alarm suggests itself, 
but if this is used, some steps should be taken 
to assure prompt connection and have the fire 
alarm message transmitted without interference 
or delay. 

“First send the alarm, then fight the fire,”’ is the 
one safe rule for fire emergencies, and it applies 
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especially to schools. There can be no mistake 
then or invaluable time lost. If the fire is insig- 
nificant, or there are men, women or youths able 
to handle simple fire-extinguishing appliances, so 
much the better. It should be made a strict rule 
that no effort be made to fight a fire until the 
alarm has been sounded. Many serious fires have 
been due to neglect of this rule, and it is far better 
to call the firemen to false alarms or already ex- 
tinguished fires than have one fire get away from 
amateur fire fighters. In the beginning of a fire, 
the delay in sending an alarm will make little or 
no difference in its progress. 

For fighting fire in a school, there are only to 
be recommended simple hand appliances, such as 
water-pails, wet brooms or mops, National Fire 
Protection Association chemical extinguishers, 
which are three-gallon sodawater machines, and 
effective gas extinguishers, such as the Pyrene 
Extinguisher. Firemen’s hooks and axes may 
also be installed, as the hooks may be useful in 
pulling down burning clothing or overhead drap- 
eries. If the fire, however, requires cutting up a — 
floor or opening up a wall or partition, it is a job 
for regular firemen, and should not be attempted 
by amateurs, except as a last resort. A few les- 
sons in throwing water from a pail, using a wet 
broom and handling a chemical extinguisher are 
strongly recommended, if the services can be ob- 
tained of a fireman, who is skillful in these appar- 
ently simple things. For a nation that spends half 
a billion dollars yearly in fire waste and fire pro- 
tection, it might be worth while to teach the young 
idea something about Fire Prevention and Fire 
Protection. 

The preceding Fire Protection should be in- 
stalled in every school building, as the cost is tri- 
fling. Further measures, perhaps available only 
for wealthy communities, are the automatic fire 
detector or alarm, and the automatic fire extin- 
guisher. The appropriations for these are in the 
nature of a sound investment, because of the great 
security they afford, and for school buildings 
without first-class Fire Department protection are 
almost indispensable, where the destruction of 
school buildings would-be a serious financial and 
educational loss. 

The automatic fire alarm consists of a fire sensi- 
tive wire, or appliance called a thermostat, which 
is placed thruout a building and when touched by 
heat rings gongs and indicates the location of the 
fire. It is a precaution especially valuable for hid- 
den fires, which slowly gather headway without 
being noticed, and also for fires that start on Sun- 
days, nights and holidays, when the building is not 
used, making up in some measure for the lack of a 
watchman patrolling the premises under super- 
vision. 

The automatic fire-extinguishing system, or 
sprinklers, as they are called, is the one great fire 
device that has safeguarded our big mills, ware- 
houses and department stores. The automatic 
sprinkler is a special kind of water faucet, to use 
a familiar parallel, which is turned on the fire by 
the heat of the fire itself. The sprinkler has a fire 
alarm attachment also, and announces the fire as 
well as holding it in check or extinguishes it en- 
tirely. 
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“Pieces to Speak ”---II 


(Continued from the September number) 


By MAUDE ELMA KINGSLEY 


B. RECITATIONS IN WHICH ELOCUTIONARY EFFECTS 


i 
o © 0 


*12. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
4: 
18. 
19. 


20. 


or 


bs | 


10. 


11. 
. The Mock Turtle’s Story 


*13. 


FI OTe 99 bo 


May BE PrRopucep 
I. POETRY 


When Our Hero Comes to Maine 


. Uncle Tascus and the Deed 


Goody Blake and Harry Gill 
The Forsaken Merman’ 
Dover Beach’ 

The Lady of Shalott' 


. Morte D’Arthur 
. John Burns of Gettysburg 
. The Deacon’s Masterpiece 
. The Owl Critic 
*3%. 


Marmion, Canto VI. 
(From stanza 34 to the end) 
Death of Cyrano de Bergerac’ 
(From “Cyrano de _ Bergerac,” 
Act V., scene VI. What did he 
there to the end) 


3. Cyrano’s Duel’ 


(From Act I., scene iv. Wait, let 


me choose . . . end the refrain) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Kree 


Little Orphant Annie 
Little Haly’ 

The Jackdaw of Rheims’ 
Mother and Poet’ 
Robert Lincoln 


II. PROSE 


. A Rill from the Town Pump’ 
. The Defeat at Waterloo’ 


(From “Les Miserables,” Part IT. 
At five o’clock, Wellington 
vanished dream) 


. Leatherstocking’s Sentence’ 


(From “The Pioneers,” chap. 33. 
Nathaniel Bumpo . . to end) 


. The Attack upon the Bastile’ 


(From “The French Revolution,” 
I., vi. All morning since nine 
. Bastille is still to take) 


. Uncle Tom Reads His Testament’ 


(From “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” chap. 
14. Is it strange future 
one) 


. Miss Ophelia in Dinah’s Kitchen* 


(From “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” chap. 
18. When Miss Ophelia entered 
the kitchen . . . abated) 


. A Pearl of Great Price’ 


(From “The Story of the Other 
Wise Man.” He took the pearl 
from his boson . . . to the end) 


. The Dinner at Colonel Carter’s’ 


(From “Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville’’) 


. Mrs. Poyser’s Jugs’ 


(From “Adam Bede,” chap. 20. 
Mrs. Poyser’s attention . . i’ the 
house) 

Destruction of Pompeii’ 
(From “Last Days of Pompeii, 
V., iv. The eyes of the crowd 
. . . to end) 

The Bear Story* 


(From “Alice in Wonderland’’) 
Dotheboys Hall* 

(From “Nicholas Nickleby.” Af- 

ter some half hour’s delay . . . 

pause) 


*For boys. 
* Suitable only for the last year in the high school. 


Day 

Day 
Wordsworth 
Arnold 
Arnold 
Tennyson 
Tennyson 
Harte 
Holmes 
Fields 


Scott 


Rostand 


Browning 
Gordon 

Riley 

Riley 

Barham 

Mrs. Browning 
Bryant 


Hawthorne 


Hugo 
Cooper 


‘ 


Carlyle 


Stowe 


Stowe 


Van Dyke 


Page 


Eliot 


Bulwer 
Riley , 


Carroll 


Dickens 


14. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


*24 


Nanrwndre 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


Descent into the Maelstrom* 
(From Never shall I forget . . . 
attempt to describe) 


5. The English Mail Coach, Part V. 
. Joan of Arc 


(From The shepherd girl that had 
delivered France . . . martyrs) 


. Moses Returns from the Fair’ 


(From “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
chap. 12. As she spoke, Moses 
. . . to end) 

Mowgli Leaves the Jungle’ 
(From “Second Jungle Book — 
The.Spring Running.” Thy trail 
ends here then, Manling : 
to the end) 

Letting in the Jungle’ 

From “Second Jungle Book.” 


He lowered his head . . . Jungle 
law) 

Farewell to Japan’ 
(From “A Social Departure,” 


chap. 18. And so it befell . . 
to end) 

The Taj Mahal’ 
(From “A _ Social Departure,” 
chap. 36. The great tomb... 
to the end) 

Perry’s Sea Fight 
(From D’ri and I’’) 

The Recognition 
(From “Rip Van Winkle.” It 
was with great difficulty ... 
assemblage) 

Sam Weller’s Valentine 
(From “Pickwick Papers,” chap. 
33. The brandy and water... 
Post) 


. Death of Poor Jo 


(From “Bleak House.” Joisina 
sleep . . . around us every day 


VERY SHORT SELECTIONS 
. The Bugle Song 


I Remember, I Remember 


. Concord Hymn 

. The Mountain and the Squirrel 

. The Bundle of Sticks (Prose) 

. Abou Ben Adhem 

. Brutus’s Speech over Cexsar’s Body 
. O Captain, My Captain 

. Little Boy Blue 

. The Sandpiper 

. The Tempest 

. Cleon and I 

. A Lost Chord 

. King Henry’s Apostrophe to Sleep 


(From 2 Henry IV., III., 1) 


. The Lore+Lei 

. Swing High and Swing Low 
. Daybreak 

. A June Day 


(From “Vision of Sir Launfal.” 


And what is so rare . . . best) 
After the Rain 
A New England Snowstorm 
(From “Snow-Bound.” The sun 


that brief 
miracle) 
The Skylark 


Before Harfleur 
(From Henry V., Act III., scene I. 
Once more . . . St. George) 
Clan Alpine’s Boat Song 
(From “Lady of the Lake) 
The Coronach 
(From “Lady of the Lake”) 


Pisa’s leaning 


. The Recessional 
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Poe 
De Quincey 


De Quincey 


Goldsmith 


Kipling 
Kipling 
Duncan 


Duncan 


Bacheller 
Irving 


Dickens 


Dickens 


Tennyson 
Hood 
Emerson 
Emerson 
ZEsop 

Leigh Hunt 
Shakespeare 
Whitman 
Field 
Thaxter 
Fields 
Mackay 
Procter 


Shakespeare 
Heine © 


Stevenson 
Longfellow 


Lowell 
Aldrich 


Whittier 
Hogg 


Shakespeare 


Scott 


Scott 
Kipling 
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Memory Gems for November 
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(Saturdays and Sundays omitted) 


Arranged by ANNA LE POER COLLINS, Massachusetts 


NOVEMBER 2 
It is a bright, clear, warm November-day. I feel blessed. 
I love my life. I warm toward all nature. 


—THOREAU. “Autumn.” Nov. 1, 1851. 


NOVEMBER 3 
Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
—LONGFELLOW. “The Rainy. Day.” 


NOVEMBER 4 

This is the month of sunrise skies, 

Intense with molten mist and flame; 
Out of the purple deeps arise 

Colors no painter yet could name; 
Gold lilies and the cardinal flower 
Were pale against this gorgeous hour. 

—Lucy Larcom. “November.” 


NOVEMBER 5 
But Nature whistled with all her winds, 
Did as she pleased and went her way. 
—EMERSON. “Fragments on Nature.” 


NOVEMBER 6 
There’s something kind o’ hearty-like about the atmosphere 
When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ frost is 


here. 
—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. “When the Frost is on the 
Pumpkins.” 
NOVEMBER 9 
We will dream of green leaves, when the woods turn 
brown. 


—Lucy Larcom. “When the Woods Turn Brown.” 


NOVEMBER 10 
First a lake 
Tinted with sunset; next the wavy lines 
Of far receding hills; and yet more far, 
Monadnock lifting from his night of pines 
His rosy forehead to the evening star. 
—WHITTIER. “Mountain Pictures.” ~ 


NOVEMBER 11 

All, save this little nook of land, 

Circled with trees, on which I stand; 

All, save that line of hills which lie 

Suspended in the mimic sky— 

Seems a blue void, above, below, 

Thru which the white clouds come and go. 
—BryantT. “A Scene on the Banks of the Hudson.” 


NOVEMBER 12 
The sun, 

That even as the tale was done 
Burst from its canopy of cloud, 
And lit the landscape with the blaze 
Of afternoon on autumn days, 
And filled the room with light, and made 
The fire of logs a painted shade. 


—LONGFELLOW. “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Part Second. 


NOVEMBER 13 
Outside the garden 
The wet skies harden; 
The gates are barred on 
The summer side; 
Shut out the flower time, 
Sunbeam and shower-time, 


e 
Make way for’our time, 
The winter-tide. 
—SWINBURNE. “Winter in Northumberland.” 


NOVEMBER 16 
The rose has taken off her. tire of red, 
The mullein stalk its yellow stars has lost, 
And the proud meadow pink hangs down her head 
Against earth’s chilly bosom, witched with frost. 
—ALICE Cary. “Autumn.” 


NOVEMBER 17 
Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of “good-night.” 
And half I smile, and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie “down to: sleep.” 
—HELEN Hunt JAcKSon. “Down to Sleep.” 


NOVEMBER 18 
See yonder leafless trees against the sky, 
How they diffuse themselves into the air. 
—EMERSON. “Fragments on Nature.” 


NOVEMBER 19 ; 
The trees’ naked branches that have shed 
Their sprays of rainbows, in the light blush red 
And lure the sparrows to a noonday tryst. 
—Mrs. WHITON-STONE. “Three Days in November.” 


NOVEMBER 20 
“Look forward, not back!” ’Tis the chant of creation. 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll; 
’Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 
’Tis the voice of our God in the depths of the soul. 
—ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. “Four Mottoes.” | 


NOVEMBER 23 
In the hidden life 

Of the pretty things sleeping below, 
Waiting the moment of waking, 

Ready to burgeon and grow, 
Who shall say but the touch 

Of this cool, dark, quiet to-day, 
Is full of as saving grace 

As the strong, warm kisses of May. : 

—Mary ELIzABETH BLAKE. “November.” 


NOVEMBER 24 
The stars throw smiles upon 
The full-armed gleaners of the harvest year. 
—J. Hazarp HArTzELL. “Autumn is Ended.” 


NOVEMBER 25 
Autumn is here— 
A sun-browned reaper—strong of arm and fleet, 
The ripened corn in sheaves about his feet. 
—CHRISTIAN BuRKE. “The Passing of Summer.” 


NOVEMBER 26 
Wisely and well, in earlier times, 
This happy day was chosen, 
That tho the earth grow stiff and bare, 
Our hearts might not be frozen. 
‘ —ELAINE GoopALE. “Thanksgiving.” 


NOVEMBER 27 
For the splendor of the sunsets, 
Vast mirrored on the sea; 
For the gold-fringed clouds, that curtain 
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Heaven’s inner mystery. 
For the molten bars of twilight, 
Where thought leans, glad, yet awed; 
For the glory of the sunsets, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


—Lucy Larcom. “Thanksgiving.” 
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NOVEMBER 30 
In sweet, serene and thankful hearts 
Lies all the joy of living; 
Lift pure and strong your choral song, 
And make a glad “Thanksgiving.” 
—ELAINE GOODALE. “Thanksgiving.” 


Grammar School Course in Literature 


By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal, Salem, Mass. 


Literature is the expression of things most inti- 
mately connected with life. It is an interpreta- 
tion of what is of vital importance to us all. To 
arouse interest in it is to show at the outset that 
it deals with what is significant, interesting and 
entertaining. This may be done by introductory 
talks .which link the experience of the children 
with the selection studied; by giving the children 
an opportunity to do creative, not reproductive, 
work in connection with the study; and by a con- 
tinual reading to a class of things which they 
enjoy. 

Each piece of. literature has its own problem 
in its introduction. Some pieces may have a set- 
ting unfamilar and incomprehensible; others may 
be obscure in theme; and still others deal with 
peoples and times new and strange. The intro- 
duction required may be of various kinds. It may 
be story-telling, the recounting of an incident, an 
interpretation of the character of the author, or it 
may be historical, biographical or geographical. 

A good device, as a means of introduction, is to 
ask a question which is to be solved by the piece, 
or to tell a story up to an interesting point and 
leave it there. Another useful device is to de- 
scribe a character in the story so that the children 
are interested to know what happens to him. 

Such a poem as Holmes’ “Flower of Liberty” 
appeals to the class, if their curiosity is aroused 
by a play upon the symbolism of the poem. The 
pupils grow curious to know about this strange 
flower which, you tell them, is found on land and 
sea, is worn in button-holes, used to decorate 
houses, is sometimes seen in foreign countries 
where it awakens great pleasure when seen by 
Americans. You tell them further how in it are 
blended the “white of northern snows,” and the 
“red of the southern rose,” and the blue of the 
heavens; and that it has a curious characteristic— 
it is seldom seen near the ground, but prefers to 
blossom on the tops of buildings. One after an- 
other of the children will begin to have an idea of 
what the flower is and be quite ready to appreciate 
the words of the beautiful poem: 


THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 

What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land: 
Oh, tell me what its name may be— 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry flower of Liberty! 


Many poems require a nature background for 
an introduction. The “Chambered Nautilus,” for 
example, should be read only after the shell has 
been shown or described to the class and some idea 
of the life of the nautilus given. The following 
description is childlike and has the linkage of the 
old with the new, which is important in all intro- 
ductions: 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

In the deep, warm waters of the ocean are found some 
exceedingly wonderful little animals. One of these inter- 
esting creatures reminds us to some extent of the snail 
because it carries its house around with it. It is a soft- 
bodied animal like an oyster, living in a beautiful, pearly, 
spiral shell which it uses as a ship. In this shell it sails 
about upon the summer seas, sometimes far from land, 
and sometimes within the shadows of the palm trees along 
some shore. The spiral of its shell is composed of differ- 
ent rooms. From this fact this animal of the sea gets its 
name, the Chambered Nautilus. 

Each year the Chambered Nautilus softly starts to build © 
a new room on his house, for he finds his old home is 
really too small for him. He leaves the old, last year’s 
home and crawls into a new and larger one. 

The poet Oliver Wendell Holmes thought about the lit- 
tle creature, and how it continually grew, and there came 
to him a longing that his own life might grow, so that 
each new year would find him a nobler man. He describes 
the shell and expresses the wish in the poem which begins: 


This is the ship of pearl which poets feign 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 

In gulfs enchanted where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


The poem ends with these words: 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


Interest is aroused in some short poems such as 
“Titania’s Lullaby,” from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and “Ariel’s Song,” from “The Tempest,” 
by telling the stories connected with them. - “Pip- 
pa’s Song,” from “Pippa Passes” is also a good il- 
lustration of a poem which gains in content thru 
story-telling. 


PIPPA’S SONG—A STORY INTRODUCTION 

In southern France, where many mills are busy weav- 
ing thousands and thousands of yards of silk, a little girl 
named Pippa once lived. From morning until night she 
worked in among the whirling spindles and busy looms, 
busily watching her task while the endless hum continued. 
She had no school to go to, no open fields to play in, no ad- 
vantages of any kind, but still she kept her heart happy 
by thinking of how she was helping in the world’s work, 
and with the thought of the one day of the year she was 
to have as a holiday. Pippa wondered how she would 
spend this one day. She thought it over and over. 

When Pippa’s holiday came she decided to go into'the 
village and sing of all the joy that was in her own happy 
heart. She arose with the lark and went gayly thru the 
streets, singing her merry songs. 
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The first one who heard Pippa was a discouraged mu- 
sician who was playing mournful tunes on his fife. Her 
song gave him so much courage that he began to play 
such a cheerful, happy tune that all the children began to 
dance and laugh and to spread the joy far and wide. 

The next to hear Pippa singing was a young builder 
who longed with great impatience to build towers and 
domes, but who was kept at the lowly task of making 
stairs. He sighed to himself and said: “Why should I 
try to do this work well? I am kept at this work of mak- 
ing stairs for people to tread upon. Such lowly work, 
while my thoughts are filled with wonderful castles and 
cathedrals!” 

When the young builder heard Pippa’s song he was 
filled with new courage. He said to himself, “What mat- 
ter if I am not chosen to build towers and domes! [I'll 
try to build my stairs well, for perhaps that work is of as 
great service as the other.” 

The young man was as good as his word, and so well 
did he do his humble task that soon a harder task was 
given him, and by and by, because of his patience, skill and 
trustworthiness, he became a great master builder and 
made castles and cathedrals with wonderful domes and 
towers. 

So all day long Pippa sang, and to every one, as she 
poured forth her joyous song, new courage came. This is 
one of the songs that she sang: 


The year’s at the spring, 

The day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at seven, 

The hillside’s dew-pearled, 

The lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn, 

God’s in his heaven, 

And,—all’s right with the world! 


THE SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 
(Descriptive Introduction) 

A river rushes down from among the mountains in 
Georgia, roaring and falling among the hills, until it gets 
to the plain. Here it wanders slowly among the rushes 
and grass until it reaches the sea. The river seemed to 
sing a song to Sidney Lanier, a Southern poet and mu- 
sician, as it rushed among the hills, or half-hid among the 
ferns and rushes. When the river was among the hills, 
where the trees lent their shade, the trees, the ferns, and 
the birds seemed to call to it to stay. When it reached 
the plain the rushes called to it, “Abide! Abide!” but the 
river heeded not the invitations. It was bound for the 
great ocean and would not rest until its waters could 
mingle with the great sea. 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 
* 


* * * * 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call— 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Calls through the valleys of Hall. 
—SIDNEY LANIER. 


There are many poems such as Bryant’s “To a 
Waterfowl,” or “Robert Burns’ “To a Mouse,” 
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which are ended by the recounting of an incident 
in the life of the author. ° 


TO A WATERFOWL 
(Incident Introduction) 

“When he (Bryant) journeyed on foot over the hills to 
Plainfield on the 15th of December, 1816, to see what in- 
ducement it offered him to commence there the practice 
of the profession to which he had just been licensed (law), 
Bryant says in one of his letters that he felt ‘very forlorn 
and desolate.’ The world seemed to grow bigger and 
darker as he ascended, and his future seemed uncertain 
and desperate. The sun had already set, leaving behind 
it one of those brilliant seas of chrysolite and opal which 
often flood the New England skies, and, while pausing to 
contemplate the rosy splendor with rapt admiration, a soli- 
tary bird made its winged way along the illuminated hori- 
zon. He watched until it was lost in the distance. He 
then went on with new strength and courage. When he 
reached the house where he was to stop for the night he 
immediately sat down and wrote the lines, ‘To a Water- 
fowl,’ the concluding verse of which will perpetuate to fu- 
ture ages the lesson in faith which the scene had impressed 
upon him.”—From BIGELow’s “Life of Bryant.” 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, thru their rosy depths, doest thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Work degenerates into mere entertainment un- 
less advantage is taken of the interest aroused by a 
selection and an opportunity for creative work is 
given the pupils. This work may consist of inter- 
pretations, discussions, descriptions, reviews, dra- 
matizations, memory work and _ interpretive 
reading. The work should be partly oral and 
partly written, but in neither case should the ex- 
ercises prepared by the children be tedious either 
to prepare or to listen to. 


THE PUZZLE PICTURE 

One of the forms of expression which the chil- 
dren enjoy is the “puzzle picture.” Each child 
chooses a scene from the story read and describes 
it for his classmates without giving names. If 
another pupil recognizes the scene he does not 
name it, but adds another bit of description. This 
process continues until the majority of the chil- 
dren have recognized the scene. Such a descrip- 
tion as this taken from “Julius Cesar” illustrates 
how the work is done: 


A taper burns dimly in a general’s tent, showing the 
troubled face of a noble man and that of a youth beside 
him, sleeping. The general is making plans for the next 
day’s battle. Near the youth lies a musical instrument 
upon which he had been playing. Suddenly the general 
turns pale. He rises to his feet and speaks to a pale, 
shadowy intruder. He thinks his imagination has played 
a trick upon him, and the visitor is not real, but when he 
speaks to him he answers. 


The scene is the familiar one which contains 
this speech of Brutus: 


How ill this taper burns! Ha! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou anything? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

That makest my blood cold and my hair to stan’? 
Speak to me what thou art. 


THE INFORMAL DEBATE 
Another form of discussion which the children 
enjoy and find profitable is an informal argument, 
or defence of opinions. The ball is started rolling 
by a question from the teacher or a statement 
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from a pupil upon which there is a division of 
opinions among the pupils. The different children 
are called upon to bring up instances in the story 
which support their opinions. 

While a seventh grade was studying the “Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses,” a boy asserted the opinion 
that Ulysses was unsympathetic. The class de- 
fended their favorite hero by bringing up the fact 
that the immortal Greek had shed tears when 
Scylla devoured some of his companions; and by 
telling of how overcome with grief he had been 
after the Lestrygonians had wrecked his ships 
and devoured his men, and how badly he had felt 
when he had seen his men in the form of swine. 
The boy held his ground, telling of how he had put 
out the eye of the one-eyed monster Polyphemus, 
and killed the suitors. The children were much 
alive on the question, and the discussion brought 
to light many queer childish interpretations, some 
very crude moral ideas, and some shrewd obser- 
vations. The children all concluded during the 
discussion that Ulysses was too fond of flattering 
words and not careful enough of the truth. They 
did not like to have him tell Nausicaa that she was 
as graceful as a young cypress tree. But they 
concluded that he was sympathetic and that he 
was a great hero because he was loyal to his wife, 
brave at all times and ever ready with a wise plan. 

The following papers illustrate a few of the 
other forms of expression, either in oral or writ- 
ten work, which involve the creative impulse on 
the part of the children and make their work a 
pleasure to them: 

THE PROCESSION 
(A Dramatic Description from “The Flag Goes By.” 
Fifth Grade.) 

Hurrah! Here it comes! The flag, the soldiers, the 
bugles, the drums. They are coming. Hear them? 
Tramp, tramp. They are marching steadily on. 

“Hurrah, hurrah!” Hear the cheers? Hats go off. 
More cheers, and more hats. 

Still the tramp, tramp. Still the soldiers are marching 
in step. Still the flag is waving. 


MELODY 
(A Review—Seventh Grade) 

Among the books that I have read and enjoyed sev- 
eral times, and one that I am willing to read over again, 
is the beautiful story “Melody,” by Laura E. Richards. 

The child “Melody” was adopted from a _poorhouse, 
when she was but a tiny babe and brought up by two la- 
dies, who, when the story opens, are called her aunts. 

Some of her numerous friends and the ones she loved 
best were Dr. Brown, her aunts, and an old fiddler, called 
by “Melody” Rosin the Beau. 

Melody, while out walking on a morning, is kidnapped, 
and after severe suffering on her part, as well as her 
friends’, she is rescued by Rosin. 


HOW ONE SIN LEADS TO ANOTHER 

(An Interpretation from Silas Marner—Eighth Grade) 

When we do wrong we little think what may come of 
it, but many times a person’s life is ruined by one wrong- 
doing, for that wrongdoing leads to another and then try- 
ing to cover that up, one sins again, and so on, until one 
knows no right. George Eliot shows this in her book, 
“Silas Marner,” where Godfrey Cass does wrong and then 
lies, trying to cover it up. He loses the love of his child 
by doing this, and day after day he watches while she be- 
comes more attached to her humble foster-father. 

So with us; we should keep as near the right as possible, 
striving to have a spotless record. May it be said of us 
that we were men, godlike, erect, with native honor clad. 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY 
(A Description from the study of “Saul’—Eighth Grade) 
Far out on the pasture, a shepherd boy, young and 
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happy, tends his sheep. The sun is lowering in the west 
and it sends its red and golden rays to everything. In 
the distance are the gray mountains, with their hoods of 
snow. Not far away from the shepherd is a trickling 
brook that runs down toward the little village below. 
Some of the sheep are standing by the stream looking at 
the reflection of themselves and the rays of the sun in the 
clear, cool water. Others are grazing on the green grass. 

The shepherd boy is lying on the ground, under the 
shade of a large oak tree. His staff and hat are thrown 
by his side, and his eyes wander from one sheep to the 
other. 

In the bushes and trees the birds sing merrily. Now 
the bob-white calls to his mate. Then the robin pours 
forth a careless rapture. Above soars the eagle, the 
greatest of all birds. 

RIP’S AWAKENING 


(A Monologue from “Rip Van Winkle”’—Normal School) 

Why? can it be possible that I have slept in this place 
all night. Oh! I remember it all now, the strange men in 
the mountains, the game of ninepins—the flagon. That 
flagon—that was the cause of my staying here all night. 
How I hate to face Dame Van Winkle! No excuse I can 
think of will be satisfactory to her. But—I must go, 
nothing can save me from facing her. 

Why, what is this? Here is an old firelock in place of 
my well-oiled fowling-piece. Those grave dwarfs of the 
mountains have played a trick upon me, have dosed me 
with liquor and have robbed me of my gun. Wolf! Wolf! 
Wolf! Perhaps he has strayed off after a squirrel or a 
partridge. He is able to take care of himself, so I will 
go and find the dwarfs and demand my gun. 

My! How stiff my joints are! This hard bed does not 
agree with me. What if I should be laid up with a fit of 
rheumatism; if so I shall have a gay time with Dame 
Van Winkle. Well, here I’m off. 


Co-Education in Germany 


Consul H. J. Dunlap, writing from Cologne, has 
the following to say of the progress of co-educa- 
tion of the sexes in public schools in Germany: 

Up to within perhaps ten years no practical test 
of the possibility of co-education had been made, 
but recently the school authorities in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden have made a trial of its possibili- 
ties, and the experiment is looked upon with con- 
siderable interest by the school authorities in 
other parts of the Empire. 

While the number of girls who attended the 
boys’ schools in the school year 1901-2 was only 
426, this number has increased threefold during 
the past school year. 

All of the school principals admit the capability 
of the girls and their ability to comply with the 
courses of study, and in many cases the greater 
diligence and intelligent interest of the girls in 
many special subjects was observable; besides 
their presence in the classes exerted a very favor- 
able influence on the conduct of the boys. An ex- 
cellent effect was noted in the behavior and ap- 
pearance of the male pupils caused by the girls’ 
greater punctuality, order, conscientiousness, and 
attention, as well as the natural refinement of the 
sex. There had been no breaks in the discipline 
noted and nowhere had the morals of the pupils 
been in any way endangered thru the interming- 
ling of the sexes in the schoolroom. 

Altho the report of the Baden authorities has 
been favorable to the bringing into closer connec- 
tion in matters of education of the sexes, it is not 
apparent anywhere outside of Baden that any 
progress has been made toward admitting girls to 
the same school with bovs, or even to give them 
the same courses of study. 
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The Pilgrim Play 


WRITTEN AND WORKED OUT BY SIXTH GRADE PUPILS 
With Introduction by MABEL I. BARNEY, Teachers’ College, New York 


The dramatic tendency usually begins in the 
third year and continues all thru life. The essen- 
tials of every process and action. which the child 
sees or hears in the heavens above and the earth 
beneath are made familiar to him in his dramatic 
imitations. The possibilities of dramatic action 
in the grades above the primary are coming to be 
recognized by leading educators, from the stand- 
point of emotional and intellectual development. 

The scenes given below were written and pre- 
sented by the sixth grade of a large private school 
in New York City, and show that the “wise teach- 
er” need not in all cases even “supply the mate- 
rial for dramatic presentation.” 

The scene as a whole was first written by each 
member of the class and the results were brought 
in for discussion and comparison. One of the best 
was then taken as a skeleton. Suggested im- 
provements were made—possibly a better intro- 
duction or a better close for the scene was sup- 
plied from another paper. The scene, when com- 
pleted, was written on the board and copied by the 
class. 

The little play may be given, with pleasure and 
profit, by pupils of any of the grammar grades. 


‘The Play 
Part I 


Scene I. House of Gov. Carver in Holland 

Persons present: Mrs. BREWSTER, Mrs. HOPKINS, Mrs. 
BRADFORD, Mrs. WHITE, KATHARINE CARVER, DUTCH CHILD, 
ENGLISH CHILD, AND OTHERS. 


Mrs. Hopkins.—O, this flax in Holland is very 
poor! It breaks every minute and now that I 
have just put it together, it has broken again. I 
would fain be back in old England. 

Mrs. Carver.—It is not well to complain. Flax 
is not the only thing. We have our own religion 
and greater freedom than in Scrooby. There we 
were in danger of having our husbands clapped in 
prison or put to the stocks for worshipping con- 
trary to King James. 

Mrs. Hopkins.—But I don’t want my children 
to become Dutch. The other day my little boy 
brought in some boys and they were playing 
school and were teaching him more Dutch. (Dutch 
child speaks.) 

Mrs. Brewster.—Methinks we must not be too 
severe. Have not the Dutch treated us kindly? 
We have much to be thankful for. 

Mrs. White-—I wonder why the men tarry so 
long. I would fain hear tidings of the council. 

Mrs. Hopkins.—Tidings! Thou shalt hear no 
tidings except that we are going to a worse land! 

Mrs. Carver.—Think not thus of the good men! 
They will decide for the best. 

Enter Elder Brewster, Carver, and Hopkins. 

Mrs. White (first to see the men). 
What tidings bringst thou? 

Carver (unheeding).—Good-morrow, fair 
dames. Fifteen days from the morrow and we 
Pilgrims sail for the New World, America. (All 
startled and wmazed. Silence.) 


Well! 





* Reprinted from Teachers College Record, by special 
permission. 


Mrs. Hopkins (first to recover).—Just as I told 
you, just as I told you, Mistress Brewster! 

Mrs. Brewster (not noticing).—And where 
shall we get the ship? 

Brewster.—Hopkins and Winslow will fetch 
that from England. 

Mrs. White.-—And who will protect us from the 
Indians? 

Mr. Hopkins.—A military leader, too, we will - 
fetch from England. 

Mrs. Hopkins.—And who will be our preacher, 
good sir? (addressing Brewster). 

Mr. Brewster.—As Robinson must remain here, 
I will undertake it. 

Mrs. Hopkins.—So! 
down). 

Mr. Hopkins.—I must leave on the morrow for 
England, so I will depart to make ready. 

1 aati only fifteen days for all we have 
to do! 


Scene II. The Embarkation. Fhe Sailors 
Carrying Luggage 

Captain.—Hurry, my men! Make haste, there! 
Dost think the tide will wait for us? 

Sailors.—Aye, aye, sir! 

First Sailor.—If this wind but holds we will 
make good speed. 

Second Sailor.—And it come not too strong. 

Third Sailor.—Here, mate, lend a hand. 

Fourth Sailor.—Aye, aye. 

Enter two Dutchmen. 

First Dutchman (to Captain).—What iss it? 

Captain.—The English ship Mayflower. To 
take the Pilgrims to America! We sail at noon 
to-day. 

First Dutchman.—O, yess, yess! 
second Dutchman. 
form.) 

Enter group of Pilgrims—the Carver family and Lois, 
Miles and Rose Standish, Mr. and Mrs. Brewster and 
children. Greet each other. 

Mr. Carver (to Captain).—Is the wind favor- 
able, Captain? 

Captain —’Tis fair. 

Enter second group—Hopkins family, Mullins family, 
Mary Chilton, Bradford, Whites, Winslows, and Puri- 
tans who remain behind. Elder Robinson in center of 
group. Greetings to other group. 

Mrs. Eaton (to Mrs. Carver).—I know not 
what we shall do, we who are left behind. (Sighs 
and shakes head.) 

Mrs. Hopkins (to Mrs. White).—I was forced 
to leave behind my best feather bed—the captain 
said it was too large. 

Mr. White (to Mr. Bradford) .—It appeareth 
that all the luggage is aboard. 

Mr. Bradford.—Yes, it is nearly the sailing 
hour. -*° 

Mrs. Brewster (to Barbara Standish, remain- 
ing behind.)—Now that it is time to go I am 
afraid—it is so far. 

Barbara Standish—Nay, fear not—I would I 
were going too. I hope next year to see you there. 

Mrs. Winslow.—Elder Robinson would speak. 

All quiet and attentive. 

Robinson’s Speech.—Dearly beloved people, me- 
thinks this is the last time I shall speak to you. 


(looking him up and 


(Explains to 
Takes place at side of plat- 
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Ye are going away to the new land across the 
ecean, and most of you I shall never see again, for 
I am too old to accompany you on the long, hard 
journey or to endure the hardships that you will 
have to endure. 

My children, I charge ye, do not forget the re- 
ligion for the sake of which ye have left England 
and are going to make new homes for yourselves 
in the wilderness. Let all remain true and stead- 
fast, but above all see to it that the new land is 
truly a land of religious freedom, where every 
man may worship as he thinks right. 

To thee, William Brewster, I give the charge of 
my people’s souls. Mayest thou do thy task well 
—and do ye, my good people, obey your new 
leader. 

To thee, brave Miles Standish, I commend the 
task of caring for their bodies. Mayest thou fight 
well for them and protect their homes. 

Wilt thou, John Carver, take charge of my peo- 
ple’s rights and help them to make their laws and 
govern them with fairness and justice. And now, 
my people, fare ye well. May success and happi- 
ness come to ye in America—to ye and to your 
children’s children. 


Scene III 


Persons present: CARVER, BRADFORD, BREWSTER, WINS- 
LOW, INDIAN. 

Carver.—How shall we answer the challenge? 
Shall the council stand for peace or war? 

Bradford.—Methinks we must make war. If 
not, they may think we are too weak to fight 
them. 

Hopkins.—Nay, nay, it will be best to keep 
peace with the poor heathen. 

Winslow.—I see not why we should refrain 
from making war upon the Redskins. We have 
tried to be kind to them and they have repaid us 
with hostility—thus! 

Brewster.—I deem it wise and well that some 
at least be converted rather than that any are 
slain, for this is but Christian behavior. 

Enter Miles Standish. 

Miles Standish.—“What, do you mean to make 
war with milk and water of roses! Is it to shoot 
red squirrels,” etc. (Speech from Longfellow’s 
“Miles Standish’ ) . “And thus I answer the 
challenge.” 


Scene IV. Mrs. Brewster’s Kitchen 
Priscilla Mullins, stirring something in a small bowl. 
Priscilla— Tis the last of the flour. It is 

mo enough to make a little posset for the in- 
valid! 

Enter John Alden with hare. 

John Alden.—See, Priscilla, I have been suc- 
cessful. Now thou canst make some broth for 
Mistress Brewster. 

: Priscilla.—You cannot think, John, how glad 
am! 

Jokn.—And now I will help thee dress it. 

Takes knife, drops it, etc. 

Priscilla—O, John, thy fingers are but clumsy. 
(They busy.themselves with preparations.) Tell 
me, hast heard aught of the ship? 

John.—Nay, she has not been sighted. But 
even now Hobomok is watching. 

Priscilla—TI have been thinking,” etc. 

John.—Yea, indeed I do not condemn you. 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in 
this terrible season. You have been brave and 
wise, then do not be discouraged now. 

Priscilla—I almost wish myself back in Old 
England. 

Enter Hobomok. 
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Hobomok.—Heap big ship—see far out in 
water. 
Priscilla—A ship—Oh, food and friends and 


! 
comfort! Curtain. 


Part II 

Persons present: PRISCILLA, 
CARVER, AND MAID, LOIS. 

. Mrs. Hopkins bustles in. 

Mrs. Hopkins.—Here, Priscilla, take this cake. 
I know Oceanus will burn himself before I get 
back! 

Priscilla.—What a fine cake—methinks the sav- 
ages never had such a treat as this. 

Mary Chilton.—Even you, Priscilla, could not 
make a better one. 

Priscilla——Nay, but I can make a dish such as 
none of you have tasted—a real Indian pudding. 

Mary Chilton.—That should please our Indian 
guests. Where didst thou learn it? 

Priscilla—From one of the Indian squaws. 

Enter Mrs. Brewster, assisted by Lois. 

Mrs. Hopkins.—Tis Mistress Brewster! Thou 
look’st like a shadow. Is it prudent for thee to be 
here? 

Mrs. Brewster.—I could stay away no longer. 
Altho I could not help with the preparations for 
the Thanksgiving feast, I must have a look at the 
good things. 

Mrs. Hopkins (sighing).—I trust all will go 
well and there will be enough. 

Enter Miles Standish and John Alden with guns. They 
salute Mrs. Brewster. 

Miles Standish.—Art here in good time, Mis- 
tress Brewster, to hear that our army has again 
been victorious. To-day have we slain a deer 
and five wild turkeys. The men are even now 
dressing them, and Alden and I seek a cook to pre- 
pare them. 

Mrs. Carver.—My oven, I think, will hold the 
turkeys and perhaps Mistress White will cook the 
venison. Here is Lois. She can take my place 
and help thee, Mistress Brewster, and I will go 
even now and attend to them. Bring them to me, 
John, when they are dressed. 

Exit Mrs. C. 

Priscilla.—I have not enough meal for my pud- 
ding—wilt fetch me the sack, John? 

John.—That will I right gladly. (Does so.) 
But now I must go to bring Mistress Carver the 
turkeys. 

Miles Standish.—I will go with thee. 

Adieus. Exit Standish and John. 

Mary Chilton.—Doth it not look weH? 
ing pewter dish.) 

Mrs. Brewster—It belonged to my grand- 
mother. 

Mrs. Hopkins.—But of what service is it here 
in the wilderness! 

Mary Chilton.—It will grace well the table at 
the feast to-morrow and is our only bit of finery. 

Mr. Winslow (bringing pies, greets Mrs. Brew- 
ster.) —My good wife bade me leave these and say 
that she will send the bread as soon as it is baked. 

Lois.—I will take them, Mr. Winslow. How 
nice they look—see, Mistress Brewster! 

Priscilla.—’Twill be a goodly feast—as good as 
any in England. 

Enter Indians (Hob. and Mass.) 

Massasoit.—Me—ten—ten braves—all meat. 

Priscilla—What does he say, Hobomok? 

Hobomok.—Him means—he have ten and ten 
braves coming, all have meat for white man’s 
feast. 

Massasoit.—White man—white squaw—kind to 
Massasoit. Them hungry—Massasoit feed them. 


Mary CHILTON, Mrs. 


(Hold- 
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By ANNA GILLINGHAM, for Two Years a Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


In the October issue of this Journal appeared 
the first of a series of articles which it is hoped 
may help some teachers to break away from the 
thralldom of the text-book, and render mathemat- 
ics a more live subject to their pupils. 

Mathematics will always be hard for a great 
many people, the hardest subject for probably a 
majority of our children, but there is no use in 
its being the most detested subject. In addition 
to the few who naturally delight in the logical 
reasoning which it affords, there are now and then 
courageous spirits who like it just because it is 
hard and its mastery is worth while. But the 
larger number will proceed simply in mute com- 
pliance to hated requirements unless the skill ac- 
quired in mathematics is proven in their experi- 
ence to be a useful and interesting possession to 
aid in their other occupations. 

It is undesirable that mathematics should be 
the favorite study of all, or that the work to any 
large extent should be arranged to suit the im- 
mediate preference of the pupils. It must not be 
ignored, however, that we cannot do very good 
work in any line which we dislike, against which 
our whole nature is set with aversion. Yet such 
is the condition of a very large number of the 
school children among our relatives and. acquain: 
tances in their attitude towards mathematics. 

In any given case this may be in no way the 
teacher’s fault, but when it is true to any extent 
of her class she surely cannot be freed from cen- 
sure for allowing this unhappy condition to per- 
sist. On the other hand, the dislike of a class 
for the subject necessarily entails greater drudg- 
ery upon the teacher. I know from watching the 
children of the Ethical Culture School that the 
mathematics periods can be joyous ones, looked 
forward to with pleasure and entered upon with 
the zest which insures the receptive mind and the 
retentive memory. 

The problems described here are meant to be 
typical only. All have been used in some form by 
the writer herself, tho a number of them were 
originated by other teachers in the school. Sev- 
eral of them could never be used under other con- 
ditions than those of that school, or at least of a 
New York school, and can be only suggestive of 
the manner of grasping local opportunities. 

Several illustrations have already been given of 
ways in which measuring may be utilized. A few 
others will follow. 


MEASURING 


One of our first applications of cubic measure 
was to find the number of cubic feet of air in 
our classroom. A committee of the class meas- 
ured the room and the volume was easily found. 
I had not planned to carry the work farther just 
then. About half the class were evidently unin- 
terested. The problem was “concrete” enough 
but not vital. What was the use? They had had 
the subject of cubic measure presented to them 
with blocks, had understool it thoroly, and had 
been properly enthusiastic. What difference did 
it make how much air was in our room? 

It seemed best not to drop the subject after 
the single exercise, but to push it farther. We 


entered upon a brief study of the ventilating sys- 
tem of our building, beginning with a trip to the 
basement conducted by the school engineer. The 
pupils listened eagerly to his explanation of the 
methods for purifying and moistening the air and 
for forcing it into the rooms. 

How did he know how much air was sent in? 

Well, there were meters to show the velocity 
and the class was reminded that the ventilators 
in our room could easily be measured. The engi- 
neer could tell them roughly how many times the 
air was supposed to be changed in an hour, sug- 
gesting, with flattering respectfulness for their 
ability, that they ascertain it exactly. 

But how did he know that it ought to be that 
much? Why did it have to be forced in, anyway? 

Sure enough, why should it? “Well, because 
we need to breathe,” someone said. 

“But we don’t take any air out of the room, 
do we?” and then the ventilators for the foul air 
to escape were pointed out. 

The questions were outside the realm of mathe- 
matics, and it was suggested that one of the boys 
repair for data to the biology and physical educa- 
tion departments. 

Next day he was ready to report, not only con- 
cerning the conditions of the air after being 
drawn into a person’s lungs, but the lung capac- 
ity of a child of their age and the number of res- 
pirations per minute. 

The ventilators were measured, and the amount 
of air at our disposal per hour calculated. It ap- 
peared that we had many times more air pro- 
vided us than we could use. But the children 
promptly explained that the impure air exhaled 
by one child wouldn’t stay by itself, but would mix 
with the pure air. Hence there was need of a 
large amount of the latter in order that it should 
not be rendered unfit for the other children. 

The class kept commanding each other to stop 
spoiling their air, and there was no further 
apathy as to the measuring of the air in our room. 


THE COST OF FUN 


The preparation of costumes for the presenta- 
tion of school plays often furnishes interesting 
and practical problems. It was possible to work 
these out, especially well in connection with the 
dramatization of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

After a discussion of materials which would be 
suitable for the “gowns lined with ermine,” the 
children were asked to bring samples of cotton 
flannel. 

For the councilors’ wigs cotton batting was 
needed, and they found in what form it is sold and 
the price with the reduction when large quantities 
are purchased. 

One recitation period was devoted to estimat- 
ing the amount of flannel needed for the “Mayor 
and Corporation,” seven boys, and the cost of the 
same. 

Data obtained from the sewing teacher, “For 
the body of the gown you will probably need three 
times the length from the shoulder to the floor, if 
the goods is a yard wide, four times this length 
if the goods is narrower. For the sleeves twice 
the length from shoulder to wrist.” 
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A boy of medium height was found to measure 
45 inches or 14 yards from shoulder to floor. His 
arm measure was 18 inches or $ yard. 

3x14 yards equals 3? yards for body of gown. 

2 x 4 yards equals 1 yard for one pair of sleeves. 


32 yards for body of gown. 
1 yard for pair of sleeves. 


4% yards for gown. 


7 x 4? yards equals 33} yards-for 7 gowns. 

We told the children it is always well to allow 
a little extra, ie., 35 yards for the seven gowns. 

123 cents is the cost of 1 yard of cotton flannel. 

35 x $.124 equals $4.374, i.e., $4.38 cost of 35 
yards of cotton flannel. 

To secure an harmonious color effect the class 
teacher bought nearly all the materials needed. 
When the shopping was completed she reported on 
the purchases made, and the entire cost of the 
play was calculated, so many yards at so much 
per yard of cotton flannel, calico, galatea, and 
cambric, besides slippers, stockings, ribbon, etc. 

The idea then dawned upon us that each child 
make out in proper form a bill to present to his 
mother for the goods used in his suit. Prelimi- 
nary practice in making bills was necessary, after 
which bills like the following were ruled and made 
out: 





March 16, 1995. 
Mrs. Henry Jones, Dr., / 
To The Ethical Culture School. 








Feb. 27 | 7 yards of cotton flannel @ 122c. | 88 
Pen. 21-4 Ab. *.* e 10c. 15 
$1.08 


These bills were taken home and when the 
money was sent by the mothers the bills were 
receipted by the teacher. 

Many problems in measurement were solved 
during the cutting and planning of the costumes 
of which no record was kept. 

Many other bills were made out. The tea and 
coffee used by several families during February, 
the cost of materials for a family dinner, etc. 


MEASURING THE GROWTH OF THE CHILDREN 


While we were measuring the children for these 
costumes much interest was evinced in their own 
size, and in many cases they could quote the gym- 
nasium measurements of several months before. 

“Why do they measure us for gymnasium?” was 
several times asked. 

The second grade usually does a good deal with 
these spring and fall measurements, calculating 
for each child how much he has grown during the 
year and thus getting a good review of subtraction 
and reduction of very simple denominate numbers. 

Finding that this interest had not been ex- 
hausted in the primary grades, I copied gym- 
nasium data for two years back, and several 
classes worked out their own gain in weight and 
height during two summers and two winters. 
Averages were found and brought together from 
all the classes, and we tried to find answers to such 
questions as, 

1. When do children gain more in weight, dur- 
ing winter or summer? 

2. When do you gain more in height? _ 

3. Which gain more at particular age, girls or 
boys? 

We attempted to construct some physical charts 
to heln the children to realize in part the value 
of collecting and tabulating such data. This was 
not as successful as I hope to make it at some fu- 
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ture time. The fault was not that of the young- 
sters, whose interest in their own size and age sel- 
dom flags. 

At the annual school exhibit the average age 
of the pupils in each room is posted by the office. 
For two years past, this average has been calcu- 
lated by the pupils as a class exercise, no “grown 
up” person doing any of the work except to direct 
theirs. Since the ages to be averaged are reck- 
oned in years, months, and days, the task fur- 
nishes ample practice on the number of days in 
the months. 

Not infrequently we have tabulated the number 
of pupils in the various classes upon the same plan 
as the population charts of the geography text- 
books. 


MAKING OUT BILLS 


It may be the mercantile spirit too strongly de- 
veloped in modern children, but certain it is that 
nothing else appeals to them as being so impor- 
tant as any processes which have to do with 
money. It is even true that when all other appli- 
cations fail to make a new principle clear, some- 
times the insertion of the word dollars and cents 
seems to bring illumination. Without recognizing 
this tendency to an extreme, it does seem rational 
that the children should know the cost of some 
of the equipment and materials supplied for their 
use by the efforts of others. 

Bill work, later continued with problems from 
the book or arbitrarily invented, can be very sat- 
isfactorily begun by bills of school supplies, bills 
which the school has to pay to equip an entire 
class, or which the individual child’s parents must 
pay for his maintenance in the school. One class 
calculated the total cost of a year in the Ethical 
Culture School for the entire grade. 


SAMPLE BILL 


L220.3 oP 


Prary mc i» 
de bhieak Cebtune school 





dept 2s nite Auth muta ‘4 ic7) 

: S Late Ve, Oo 
Mev, |S - _ $f 
Nor |S | Sans. Ie Pep ples! Jo 
Ste > g teen hovke © t ¢ “*f 
Mr- |5|2 Sorecke Wht; ol 
eee © saceninall eae | eiVF 

















During one such series of exercises, a number 
of blank bill forms were brought in by the chil- 
dren. Among these were several from a print- 
ing and publishing firm. None of us having much 
idea of items for which such a firm would charge 
or for which they would have to pay, we con- 
sulted the teacher who had charge of the school 
printing. He took us down to see the printer at 
work on Grade IV spelling lessons. 

A very interesting discussion followed. The 
children themselves suggested that a printer 
would have to charge more than the cost of ma- 
terials and labor because of having to pay rent 
or taxes, buy new type and so forth. Things for 
which a printer would have to pay, paper, ink, 
wages, transportation, wear on type and press. 
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A PRINTER’S BILL 
4TH GRADE SPELLING 
50 lessons printed 
2 lessons set in a form 
200 copies of each form 
100-150 forms printed per day 
200 copies of each lesson 
50 


10000 copies of spelling lessons. 


40 copies 
used 1 yr. | 200 copies of each lesson. 





5 number yrs. 200 copies 
will last 


COST OF GRADE IV. SPELLING LESSONS 
10,000 sheets of paper.............06- 
MR SAN NE MM rin aa tape .05 
2idays labor @$2.00 6... .)6.05%% «0s 





MEASURING AREAS 


After the area idea has been introduced and a 
few very simple diagrams have been drawn, we 
have sometimes found the area and cost of the 
school blackboards. One or two members mark 
the board off in square feet, while the class draws 
on paper, letting half an inch represent one foot 
on the wall, thus obtaining a double visual image 
of the rows of squares. 


DIAGRAM 


It happened one year that all but two or three 
members of the fifth grade belonged to one or 
the other of two school clubs. Not only was it 
necessary for the two treasurers to know how 
to keep the club accounts, but desirable that all 
the members should understand their work and 
be able to audit it. Hence bookkeeping became 
one of the vital needs of the grade. 

Small books made of Manila paper and ruled 
like a journal were supplied to the children. 

Each section became a stock company with a 
name of its own and a capital of $3,800 arbitrar- 
ily set. 


Bids dna Galt of Bhach-Loara im Class-Acorm. 
Auk /ft te 5m. 


- 


off 





4 X 5.ag. fh = 204g. fh 4X Sh 0g ft =2aag fh 


/SZ 





4X Wz 2g. ff = 74 <4. }?. 


re # 49h cosh of 19.4! 
fy _ = f 7 # 
16 Jaiyh 57.42 cot of / 16-24. FA. 


The debit and credit sides of the book were ex- 
plained, and 1% of the capital was paid out for 
heat and light, 4% for rent, 4% for wages of em- 
ployees and $2,000 for purchase of stock, leaving 
$1,458. 
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An envelope containing pieces of paper marked 
with such denominations as are issuéd by the 
United States in bills or coin was given to each 
child as cash drawer, for each was to act as book- 
keeper for the firm. As money was spent or 
earned by the store, the cash drawer was changed 
to keep pace with the conditions. 

The members then purchased from either store 
at retail prices, or one store bought from the 
other at wholesale. Bills were made out for home . 
work. The regular work of the grade occupied 
the week, but every Friday in the midst of a chaos 
of columns that wouldn’t add and red ink that 
would blot, the books were balanced. 

We never succeeded in obtaining a large num- 
ber of correct, independent balances on any one 
day, but the experiment was a successful one. 
Bookkeeping and striking a balance are no longer 
mysteries to the members of that class. More 
than that, they recognize the need for neatness 
and accuracy in such work in a way which will 
stand them in good stead in the future. 


Cuban Coffee Culture 


In response to a New York request for informa- 
tion as to the cultivation and market conditions of 
coffee in Cuba, Consul-General James L. Rodgers, 
of Habana, writes as follows: 

The coffee industry flourished to some extent 
a good many years ago, but has been allowed to 
lapse into a state of comparative inactivity, and 
there is now no special culture on large estates 
where coffee for the consumption of the owners 
and tenants is grown. Cuba does not grow enough 
coffee for its own use. This is shown, for in- 
stance, by the statistics for the fiscal year of 
1905-6, in which it is stated that 20,690,539 
pounds were imported, of which 5,926,850 pounds 
came from the United States; 2,023,639 pounds 
from Brazil; 9,997,963 pounds from Porto Rico; 
2,485,498 pounds from Venezuela, and the remain- 
der in small lots from Argentina, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, Haiti, Mexico, Santo Domingo, France, 
and the Netherlands. In the same fiscal year 
Cuba exported only 19,356 pounds, most of which 
went to Spain, thus indicating that it was locally 
grown coffee exported from sugar estates and 


~ haciendas owned by Spaniards. 


Cocoa in Brazil 


Alluding to the Brazilian crop of over 50,000,- 
000 pounds of cocoa last year, Consul-General 
George E. Anderson writes from Rio de Janeiro 
as follows: 

In spite of temporary setbacks now and then, 
due to special causes, the production of cocoa in 
Brazil seems to be growing at a satisfactory rate, 
the increasing exports of the product forming one 
of the promising features of the Brazilian agri- 
cultural and trade situation. The governor of the 
State of Para in his last message speaks of the 
industry as being in the most flourishing condi- 
tion, and the immense increase in the world’s de- 
mand seems to have more than made up for the in- 
crease in the world’s production, notably the pro- 
duction of Brazil. At present Brazil leads in the 
world’s production and the United States in the 
world’s consumption. 

The productive capacity of cocoa in Brazil is al- 
most limitless. In Para and Bahia the cultivation 
of the crop is being placed upon a scientific basis 
and it is probable that the next few seasons will 
show an immense increase in Brazil’s output. 
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World’s Commercial Products. III 


GEOGRAPHY CLASSES, GRADES V TO VIII 


For the Thanksgiving Table 


Apples 

There are about two thousand varieties of the 
apple-tree, and the commerce in the fruit is enor- 
mous. The apple is the most widely distributed 
of all fruit trees. Besides being used as a des- 
sert, the apple is valuable for the manufacture of 
cider. The export to Europe is very large. 
Among our best apples for export are the bald- 
wins, greenings, russets, and pippins. Tasmania 
has lately grown a great quantity of this fruit, 
and there is a growing export trade in the same. 

The wood of the apple tree is hard, durable, and 
fine-grained. The bark contains a yellow dye. 


Cider 


The apples selected for the manufacture of 
cider are usually those which are fit neither for 
eating nor for ordinary cooking. In the English 
counties where the beverage is produced there are 
special apple orchards. The fruit is gathered 
when nearly ripe, and the apples are ground and 
crushed until they are reduced to a pulp. This is 
done in mills specially constructed for the pur- 
pose. The pulp is then placed in coarse canvas 
bags to be drained, and then the juice put into 
casks, where it is allowed to ferment. The fer- 
mentation takes place best when the juice is ex- 
posed to the air in the shade. After the sediment 
has subsided the liquor is run off and collected. 
The excellence of the cider depends upon the 
proper time chosen for running off the liquid. 

The best cider is mellow and has the character 
of wine—it is neither sweet nor acid. It requires 
much care in bottling, only clear samples being fit 
for use, and the age should be at least twelve 
months before bottling is attempted. The liquid 
known as “champagne cider” is slightly sweet 
cider which is bottled before fermentation is com- 
pleted. A weaker cider is obtained by adding 
water to the pressed pulp before fermentation. 


Celery 
Both the root and the leaves of this plant are 
eaten, cooked or uncooked. The common celery of 
our gardens is the result of cultivation and im- 
provement upon a wild species. It requires a 
richly-manured soil, and careful tending about the 
roots. On the European continent a species of 
celery is grown the root of which is somewhat like 
a turnip. 
Banana 


This is the fruit of a tropical tree, a species 
allied to the plantain. Bananas are grown most 
extensively in the West Indies, and there is an 
enormous export trade from the various islands, 
Jamaica supplying the wants of the United States, 
as well as a large part of the demands of Europe. 
The fruit is gathered in bunches, and must be 
shipped green, as it is very perishable when ripe. 
There are two kinds, the red and the yellow. The 
largest yellow kind is obtained from the mainland 
of Central America, the small yellow from Ja- 
maica and the red from Cuba. 


Brussels Sprouts 


A hardy winter vegetable, belonging to the 
same class as cabbage. The sprouts are in the 


shape of small cabbages, which are composed of 
clusters of leaves. The cultivation of the vege- 
table is carried on chiefly in the district near 
Brussels. It is generally supposed that the Brus- 
sels sprouts cultivated in the United Kingdom are 
inferior in quality to those grown on the conti- 
nent. 
Caraway : 
This plant is cultivated in many parts of Eu- 
rope, for the sake of its seeds. The seeds are 
sharp and somewhat pungent, and their properties 
are due to a volatile oil which can be extracted 
from them. They are useful to the cook and con- 
fectioner as a flavoring ingredient, and also to 
manufacturers of scented soaps and perfumes. 


Cheese 


Cheese is the food substance made from com- 
pressed and partially dried curd of milk. There 
are many kinds of cheeses, and the process of 
manufacture varies in different localities, but the 
main principle is generally the same. The milk is 
first warmed and fermentation set up by the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of rennet. This causes a 
separation in the form of curd of the casein and 
the fatty matter in the milk. The curd is then 
broken up and drained from the whey or watery 
part of the milk. The remaining portion of the 
whey is extracted by means of a press, and the 
residue is again broken up, salted, and turned into 
the required shape. It is afterwards dried in a 
well-ventilated room. For the purposes of color- 
ing annatto is generally used. From being an in- 
dustry connected with the dairy, cheese-making 
has become a trade which requires large factories 
and many hands. 

Citron 

The citron is a species of lemon. By many bot- 
anists the lemon, orange, lime, and bergamot are 
considered to be varieties of the citron. The fruit 
itself is usually large, furrowed, and warty, while 
the rind is thick and spongy, and the pulp some- 
what acid. It is cultivated in the tropics of both 
hemispheres, tho it is a native of northern India. 
It is chiefly valued for the rind which is fragrant 
and of a fine yellow color when ripe, and is 
either candied or used as a preserve. Oil of citron 
and oil of cedrate are obtained from it, both of 
which are valued by perfumers. The rind is salted 
before it is exported from Italy, Greece and Spain, 
where most of it is grown and prepared for 
market. 

Cinnamon 

This is a plant of the laurel order, which sup- 
plies the aromatic bark from which the cinnamon 
and cassia bark of commerce is obtained. The fin- 
est kind is extensively cultivated in Ceylon, tho 
much is exported from the East Indies. The bark 
is of a greyish-brown color on the outside, but in- 
side it is reddish. For commercial purposes, the 
bark is cut off the trees, exposed to the sun, dried, 
and tied up in bundles of about eighty-eight 
pounds in weight. 

Cinnamon depends for its aroma and properties 
upon the presence of a volatile oil, the oil of cinna- 
mon. It is largely used by cooks and confection- 
ers as a condiment, and it is valued medicinally as 
an astringent and a cordial. 
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Outlines of United States History 


By JAMES H. Harris, Supervisor of Grammar Grades, Minneapolis, Minn. 


How the Colonies Gained Their 


Independence 

The United States history outlines, of which the one 
given below takes up the events leading up to the Revo- 
lutionary War, were started in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
last year. The series will be continued in the present 
volume until the outlines are brought up to the present 
day. 

This period (1763-1783) is divided into two 
parts, the first covering the events which led up to 
and were causes of the Revolutionary War; the 
second covering the Revolutionary War and the 
accomplishment of independence. The first part 
of the period extends from 1763 to 1775; the sec- 
ond part from 1775 to 1783. 

The twelve years from 1763 to 1775 are full of 
striking and significant events, and the period, 
short as it is, should be studied with close care. 
In these few years are to be found the causes of 
the Revolutionary War, in its results one of the 
most important, if not the most important, event 
in history. In studying this period give particu- 
lar attention to the causal relation between events, 
and show how the rift between the Mother Coun- 
try and the Colonies widened with each succeed- 
ing event until it became an impassable chasm, 
separating the two for all time. 


Outline of Events 


A. Ill-feeling as the result of the enforcement of 
old laws. 

1. The Navigation Laws and Acts of Trade, 
and their vigorous enforcement. 

What were the Navigation Laws and 
what injury resulted to the colonists from 
their enforcement? 

2. The Sugar Act, practically a phase of the 
Navigation Laws, placed a very high tariff 
on all sugar and molasses imported from 
the French and Spanish West Indies. 

As these islands formed a profitable mar- 


ket for lumber and fish, the enforcement 


of the Sugar Act worked serious hardship 
to the colonists, who resorted to smuggling 
in order to continue the trade. Out of 
smuggling grew the 

3. Writs of Assistance.—What were the Writs 
of Assistance? Out of these Writs came 
James Otis’s famous speech defending the 
colonial merchants in a test case. The key- 
note of that speech, as it was the keynote 
of the contest during the entire period, 
was this famous utterance: “Our ances- 
tors as British subjects, and we, their de- 
scendants, are entitled to all the rights con- 
ferred by the British constitution — as 
much as the inhabitants of London or Bris- 
tol. A man’s house is his castle, and while 
he is quiet is as well guarded as a prince 
in his castle.” 

B. New Laws. 

4. The Stamp Act (1765). What was the na- 
ture of this Act? For what purpose was 
it created and for what reasons did the col- 
onies object to it? 

5. As Results of the Stamp Act we have: 

(a) The Virginia Resolutions, introduced by 
Patrick Henry. 


(b) The general Congress, in Oct., 1765, 
passing similar resolutions. 

(c) The Organization of the Sons of Liberty. 

(d) The Unifying of the Colonies on the one 
broad ground of protest against taxation 
without representation. 

(e) The Non-Importation Agreements among 
merchants. 

On the side of the King and Parliament 
we have the Repeal of the Stamp Act in the 
spring of 1766, coupled, however, with the 
Declaratory Act, asserting the right of 
Parliament to levy taxes, and an intensi- 
fied determination to insist upon that right. 

The issue was thus clearly defined and 
clearly drawn. Parliament and the King 
asserted the right of the Mother Country 
to levy taxes on the colonies. The colonies 
denied that right and insisted that only 
thru their own representative assemblies 
could they be taxed. 

6. The “Townshend” Acts (1767).—These acts 
included the following: 

1. A Tax on Imported Articles—Tea, Glass, 
Paper, etc. 

2. A resolution forbidding the Assembly of 
New York from passing laws until it 
should provide quarters and supplies for 
the army. 

Of these Acts, the tax on tea, etc., as 
having a more general application, was the 
more important in its consequences, and at- 
tention may be centered on it. This tax, it 
should be noted, was an indirect rather 
than a direct tax. What is the distinc- 
tion? Why should the colonists object to 
this kind of a tax? 

The Act resulted— 

(a) On the side of the Colonies, 

1. In the revival of the organization of the 
“Sons of Liberty.” 

2. In the renewal of the Non-Importation 
Agreements. These non-importation 
agreements, involving not only an 
agreement to “boycott” the taxed ar- 
ticles, but also an agreement not to im- 
port British goods in general, proved a 
very effective weapon against this 
law. The injury to British merchants 
was so serious that it enlisted their 
aid in repealing the law. 

3. In the Massachusetts Circular Letter. 

(b) On the side of England, 

1. In the sending of troops to enforce the’ 
revenue laws. 

2. In the demand that all persons in Amer- 
ica charged with opposition to the 
laws be arrested and taken to England 
for trial. 

As a result of the sending of British troops 

came, 

1. The Riot in New York (Jan., 1770), 
where British soldiers cut down a Lib- 
erty pole which the people had erected. 

2. The “Boston Massacre” (Mar., 1770). 

3. Organization of “Committees of Corre- 
spondence.” What influence did these 
exert? 
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Following these events came the re- 
peal of the tax on imported articles 
in all particulars save the tax on tea, 
this being retained simply. in assertion 
of the King’s right to tax. Indeed the 
heavier part of the tax on tea was paid 
in English ports and it became pos- 
sible for the colonists to purchase tea 
cheaper than could Englishmen them- 
selves. On the strength of this, the 
East India Company sent a large quan- 
tity of tea to America. But the col- 
onists refused to take it. In Philadel- 
phia and New York the people refused 
to allow the tea to be landed and drove 
the ships away. In Charleston some 
of the tea was thrown in the harbor 
and some was stored and afterward 
sold. In Boston occurred the famous 

4. Boston Tea Party (Dec., 1773). 

As the direct result of the Boston Tea Party 
came, 

5. (a) The “Five Intolerable Acts.”— 
What were these Acts? and 

(b) The sending of British troops under 
General Gage to enforce the Acts. 

These Acts, directed chiefly against 
Massachusetts, aroused the sympa- 
thies of the other colonies, and the re- 
sult was, 

6. The First Continental Congress (Sept., 
1774) .—This Congress issued the Dec- 
laration of Rights, demanding the 
right to levy all taxes and make all 
laws—except those relating to foreign 
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commerce—in their own colonial as- 
semblies. It also resolved that “All 
America ought to support the people 
of Massachusetts in their opposition to 
the proposed changes in their govern- 
ment.” 

Shortly after this, Massachusctts 
set up a colonial government or pro- 
vincial congress, independent of the 
military government which General 
Gage had established, and placed John 
Hancock at the head of it. 


Opening of the War for Independence 


A volunteer army of 16,000 men was 
raised,—called Minute Men,—military 
supplies were assembled at various 
points, and everything was ready for 
the spark of war. This soon came. 

General Gage, in the process of es- 
tablishing a military government for 
Massachusetts and in crushing the 
provincial government, was ordered to 
arrest Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, who were especially active in 
their opposition to England. One 
night in April, 1775, they were known 
to be at Lexington, ten miles from 
Boston, and General Gage sent an 
armed force to capture them and at 
the same time to seize the military 
stores which the colonists had collected 
at Concord. 

The battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord followed (April 19, 1775) and 
the War for Independence was on. 


Noted Americans: Study Outlines ITI 


GRADES VI AND VII 
By McLEopD 


James Madison 5. DEATH 
. January 28, 1836. 
At Montpelier, Va. 
85 years of age. 
6. PERSONAL QUALITIES 
Able statesman. 
Republican leader. 
Pure in character. 


1. BORN 
At King George, Virginia. 
March 16, 1751. 
2. BOYHOOD 
Attended Princeton College. 
Graduated in 1771. 
Studied law. 
Took great interest in politics. 


3. PUBLIC LIFE 
1776, Delegate to Virginia Con- 
vention. 


Memory Gems from Scott 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 


1777, Member of the Council of Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
State. As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

1779, Representative in Con- #~ From wandering on a foreign strand? 
gress. —THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

1784, Member of Virginia State What skilful limner ere could choose 
Legislature. To paint the rainbow’s varying hues, 


1787, Member of the convention Unless to mortal it were given 
which framed the Constitu- To dip his brush in dyes of heaven. 
tion. —MARMION. 


1801-1809, Secretary of State. O Caledonia! stern and wild 
1809-1817, President of U. S. Meet nurse for a poetic child! 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires! What mortal hand, 

Can e’er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand. 
—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


4. LAST YEARS 
1817, Retired to private life. 
Lived in Montpelier, Va. 
Was rector of the University of 
Virginia. 
Engaged in agriculture. 
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Present Day History and Geography - 


Notes of the News of the World 


For the first time in American history the presi- 
dential candidates of the two principal parties met 
at dinner, shook hands, and indulged in friendly 
greetings. The precedent was set by Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Taft, at the banquet of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, on the evening of October 
7th. The meeting was arranged by mutual con- 
sent, with the understanding that the affair was 
to be strictly non-partisan and that members of 
all parties would be invited to attend. About one 
thousand men were present. 


On October 5th, the city of Pittsburg, Pa., cele- 
brated the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the city’s foundation, when Fort Duquesne fell 
into the hands of the British. 


Mr. Harry A. Garfield, son of the late President 
Garfield, and formerly professor of politics at 
Princeton University, was formally installed as 
president of Williams College on October 7. A 
large number of educators were present, besides 
many government officials. Speeches were made 
by Ambassador Bryce, President Eliot of Har- 
vard, President Wilson of Princeton, and others. 


The Navy Department has set forth the require- 
ments of aeroplanes that will be acceptable for 
use in scouting and dispatch-bearing. They must 
be able to float on the water and rise from it with- 
out extra aid. They must be supported wholly by 
the air without the aid of a gas bag. Each ma- 
chine must be able to carry two persons and a suf- 
ficient amount of fuel for a continuous flight of 
two hundred miles, for four hours, at an average 
speed of forty miles an hour. They must be able 
to light without damage on either land or water, 
and float on the water without wetting any of the 
supporting areas. 


Beginning with the first day of October, the 
postage rate between the United States and Eng- 
land was reduced to two cents. It is what is called 
the penny post. That is, the postage to this coun- 
try from England is a penny, or two cents from 
here there, the same as for letters in this country. 


Wilbur Wright made a new world’s aeroplane 
record. On September 21st he remained in the 
air at Le Mans, France, an hour, thirty-one min- 
utes and fifty-one seconds, covering a distance of 
nearly sixty-one miles. The test was for the 
greatest distance covered by an aeroplane, and 
was witnessed by ten thousand spectators. 


Officers of the anthracite railroads have notified 
sales agents in Eastern States that the indications 
are that there will be a serious shortage in the do- 
mestic sizes of coal this winter. The total output 
of the mines up to September 1st was two million, 
six hundred thousand tons less than last year. 
The mines will be operated at full capacity from 
this time on. 


The chief engineer of the Panama Canal reports 
that the total. excavation for September was 
3,158,886 cubic yards. This makes a total exca- 
vation since the United States government took 
hold of the work of 50,506,317 cubic yards. ‘It 
leaves 91,493,683 yards still to be dug, to complete 
the canal at the eighty-five-foot level. 


An Agricultural Bank, founded by the Govern- 
ment, was opened for business at Manila, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, on the 9th of September. It ac- 
cepts only real estate or harvested crops as secur- 
ity for loans. It is expected that this bank will 
exert great influence in favor of the promotion of 
agriculture. 


The Countess de Casa Miranda, better known 
to the world as Christine Nilsson, the great singer, 
celebrated her sixty-fifth birthday recently. Ihe 
day was remembered thruout Sweden, for the 
Countess is one of the best-loved natives of the 
land. A celebration is held each year on her 
birthday, at the little cottage in Smiland, from 
which, at eight years of age, she started out on 
her concert tours. She visits the place each year, 
and spends some weeks there among her towns- 
people. 


The sixth triennial International Congress on 
Tuberculosis was opened at Washington, Septem- 
ber 28. The address of welcome was delivered 
by Mr. Cortelyou, United States Secretary of the 
Treasury, and responses were made by the offi- 
cial representatives of thirty foreign countries. 
Reports of the results of investigations were made 
from all parts of the civilized world, and it is 
hoped that the Congress will accomplish much to- 
wards instructing the public in prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis. Among the delegates pres- 
ent was Dr. Robert Koch, the discoverer of the 
tubercle bacillus. 


; More than fifty organizations have been formed 
in Spain for the study of Esperanto. 


The United States battleship fleet sailed for 
Japan September 9th. A terrible typhoon on the 
preceding day did large damage on shore, but lit- 
tle harm was done to the ships. The wind blew 
at the rate of one hundred miles an hour. 

Owing to the cholera prevalent in Manila, the 
program for the reception and entertainment of 
the naval officers was much restricted. Since Au- 
gust 15th the number of deaths in the Islands 
from cholera has been about five hundred a week. 


Reports from the scene of the recent floods in 
Hyderabad, India, state that some estimates place 
the number of dead as high as 50,000, and the 
damage to property at $100,000,000. Hyderabad 
is the capital of the state of the same name, and 
is situated on the Musi river, eighteen hundred 
feet above the sea level. It is an important trad- 
ing center and is surrounded by a wall. 


The contest held by the Motor Racing Associa- 
tion at the Brighton Beach track, October 3d, for 
the best twenty-four-hour continuous run, was 
won by a Simplex fifty-horsepower machine. The 
car covered 1,177 miles, thus breaking all records. 


A collection of butterflies and moths compris- 
ing nearly one hundred thousand specimens, and 
considered to be the largest collection in the world, 
has been sold by the widow of the collector to the 
Field Museum of Chicago. The late Herman 
Strecker, of Reading, Pa., made the collection, and 
the sum of $20,000 was paid for it by the Field 
Museum. 
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Australian State Insurance 


Consul-General John P. Bray, of Melbourne, re- 
ports that the government of the Australian State 
of Victoria is about to undertake the experiment 
of State insurance in connection with the houses 
of settlers, which the government has erected on 
a scheme ‘by which repayments by the occupants 
are extended over long periods. 

“It is estimated that the settlers will have to 
pay to the government for the State insurance of 
the houses what is equal to an annual premium of 
not much more than one-fourth per cent upon the 
value of the property, whereas if companies did 
the insuring the men would—according to depart- 
mental estimates—have to pay at the rate of be- 
tween one-half per cent and 1 per cent. The gov- 
ernment has already accepted the responsibility 
for the 250 houses which have either been erected 
or are being built. The houses are wooden, and 
many of them are situated in localities where the 
fire-fighting machinery is not of the most modern 
type. The companies offered to insure the places 
at premiums varying from $2.55 to $4.25, allow- 
ing 10 per cent discount. This would have cost 
the 250 settlers the price of about two houses a 
year. 

“The government programme provides for the 
building of 500 new houses within the next two 
years. This will bring the total number up to 
750 houses. According to the departmental esti- 
mates, if the government were to accept the in- 
surance companies’ terms it would cover the cost 
of six houses a year in insuring this number. The 
government hopes instead to charge the settlers 
less than would the companies, yet establish a sub- 
stantial fund from which to meet all losses.” 


Keeping the World from Starving 


Everyone who knows anything about farming 
or gardening has heard of Luther Burbank, and 
the great things he has done to create new varie- 
ties in fruits and flowers. Yet when it comes to 
actual value to the country, the most wonderful 
thing ever accomplished has been by Abraham 
Adams, of Juliaetta, Idaho, who has made it pos- 
sible to increase the wheat crop of every individ- 
ual who raises that cereal ten-fold. 

While it has not been generally known, many 
governments, thru their scientific men, have been 
striving for years to avert a world famine. “How 
soon will the world starve to death?” asks Sir 
William Crookes, who shows by statistics that the 
average yield per acre of wheat for the world is 
only 12.7 bushels. Yet after years of skillful trial 
the government stations have been able to perfect 
wheat-bearing only a trifle. They are naturally 
aghast at the result of experiments by this Idaho 
farmer, who has been able by mathematical figur- 
ing on individual stands of wheat as perfected by 
him, to show an increase of 278-fold. 

Mr. Adams, in 1904, succeeded in getting one 
single head of wheat that satisfied him of a dis- 
covery. This head he planted in the fall of that 
year, and in the following summer procured seven 
pounds of the wheat. This he planted in the 
spring of 1906, and he secured from the seven 
pounds 1,545 pounds. Here was a startling yield, 
at the ratio of 222 bushels to the acre. This seed 
was planted in the fall for winter wheat, but bad 
weather and hail during summer destroyed all the 
fields of ordinary wheat, so they were not fit 
to harvest. Yet the new wheat left standing 
threshed out 53,000 pounds. 

From these statements it is easy to figure what 
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this wonderful wheat is. Because it is imper- 
vious to frost and also to light hail, and because 
it partially withstands the heaviest hail, Mr. Ad- 
ams named his wheat the Alaska, to mark its won- 
derful sturdiness. But the wonderful things 
were yet to come. On a government station test 
it was found that this wonderful wheat was HARD 
WHEAT. It is therefore a wheat that succeeds 
equally well as winter or spring wheat, and in 
both plantings will grade No. 1 hard. 

This means an absolute revolution in wheat- 
raising. It means that the countless acres of Cal- 
ifornia, where only soft wheat is grown, can now 
raise hard wheat. It means that in all the vast 
winter wheat region, which is greater than the 
spring wheat territory, growers can now compete 
with the northern countries in growing HARD 
WHEAT. It means that an average crop for the 
farmer will not be twenty bushels to the acre, but 
two hundred. It means that the worn-out farms 
of the East, with such a yield, can afford to have 
farmers manure their land for wheat crops be- 
cause of the enormous return. It means that in 
time, when the seed can be distributed every- 
where, the wheat crop of the world will be multi- 
plied many times. It, means that this year, if 
Alaska wheat could have been planted, instead of 
an estimated American crop of 500,000,000 bush- 
els, America would raise for the world close on to 
five billion bushels. When this is realized, the 
wealth that Alaska has given in gold pales into in- 
significance by the side of what the farmers will 
be able to lay up in wealth for the country. 

Mr. Adams’ wheat has been raised on dry land, 
under slight moisture, showing that this Alaska 
wheat is suited to thrive in drouth. In southern 
countries a test has shown larger results. Plant- 
ed in Alabama, its leaves have attained a width of 
% of an inch. A head planted in that state 
showed greater results than that from the original 
head in Idaho. 

Truly, the man who can have a field of Alaska 
wheat next year, no matter how small, will be 
more envied than the man with an automobile. 


Good Literature Propaganda | 


Consul Frank S. Hannah, of Magdeburg, calls 
attention to a new plan just now being tried in 
Germany to create a greater interest in the read- 
ing of good literature among a class of people that 
has not un to the present been educated up to the 
point of the highest appreciation of good books. 
He states that the plan in detail is as follows: 

Circular matter is sent to the different homes 
explaining the plan, cost, etce., after which a mes- 
senger is sent with the first book, which in every 
case is a thrilling novel calculated to attract at- 
tention and to be read and enjoyed, at the same 
time collectig 10 pfennigs (2.38 cents) for the use 
of the book for one week. The weekly rate of 10 
pfennigs is the entire cost to the reader and in- 
cludes the loan of the book, the bringing and tak- 
ing away. The character of the books improves 
with each week’s supply and thru this means they 
hope to improve the taste of the reader until he 
has the desire for only the best literature. The 
books are attractive in form, well printed on good 
paper and at the end of each week the books are 
hygienically disinfected and re-covered before be- 
ing given out again. The books are in no case 
sold and remain the property of the company giv- 
ing them out. The subscription can be commenced 
or stopped at any time without any further obli- 
gation upon the reader. 
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The Situation in the East 

According to a lucid and interesting account of 
the situation in the East, as published in The Out- 
look of October 17th, there are two Eastern ques- 
tions. The Far Eastern question concerns the re- 
lation of the Western world to Japan, China, In- 
dia, and the Far East generally. The Near East- 
ern question is one which has perplexed Europe 
for many years past. The latter had its origin in 
the fact that Turkey has large European posses- 
sions which three or four of the great Powers 
covet. Russia, Germany and Austria have long 
had their hearts set upon acquiring different por- 
tions of this territory, but they have been so jeal- 
ous of one another that the weakness of Turkey 
* has been in a way the preservation of her terri- 
tory. 
The “Balkan situation” relates to a small group 
of countries near the Balkan mountains. At the 
close of the Russo-Turkish war in 1878, the suc- 
cess of Russia alarmed Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary, whose interests in the Balkan states 
were important. A European Congress was called 
to revise the treaty of San Stefano which Russia 
had already made with Turkey. The meeting was 
held in Berlin, and Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, and Tur- 
key were represented, with delegates from Greece, 
Rumania, Servia and Montenegro. 

The treaty finally agreed upon arranged that 
the position of the Turkish Empire was to be de- 
cided by the Powers 
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been ambitious to assume the title of King. It 
has been assumed that when occasion arose, Bul- 
garia would throw off the yoke and Austria would 
take possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The events which brought about the desired op- 
portunity were not serious in themselves. The re- 
cent triumph of the young Turks who. represent 
freedom and progress was celebrated at Constan- 
tinople by a dinner at which the Sultan presided: 
All the diplomats were invited, excepting the rep- 
resentative of Bulgaria. When he requested an 
explanation he was told that he was not an ambas- 
sador, but only the agent of a subject province. 
The matter was reported to the government of 
Bulgaria, the ambassador was withdrawn and di- 
plomatic intercourse between Turkey and Bul- 
garla was suspended. 


Some time previously there had been a strike on 
the Oriental railroad which runs partly thru Bul- 
garia and partly thru Turkish territory. Trains 
stopped running. Bulgaria seized the part of the 
railway which runs in Bulgarian territory and be- 
The strike was declared off. 
The old employees went to work on the Turkish 
side and everything on that side went on as be- 
fore. But in Bulgaria the troops kept possession 
of the road, and the government announced its de- 
termination not to give up that possession. 

This announcement was a great shock to Eu- 
rope, especially Germany. Altho the railway is 
owned by the Turkish government, it was leased 
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jointly. Rumania, Ser- 
via and Montenegro were 
made independent. Bul- 
garia and Eastern Ru- 
melia were taken from 
the Turkish territory. 
Bulgaria was granted 
autonomy (for the mean- 
ing of this word see dic- 
tionary) and guaranteed 
against Turkish oppres- 
sion. Eastern Rumelia 
was made a_ Turkish 
province to be ruled by a 
Christian governor; a 
situation it refused to ac- 
cept, speedily uniting it- 
self with Bulgaria. Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina 
were placed under the 
overlordship of Turkey, 
but under the adminis- 
tration of Austria-Hun- 
gary; Cyprus was put in 
the possession of Great 
Britain, and certain ob- 
ligations were imposed 
upon Turkey. Among 
these obligations was the 
ruarantee of civil rights 
to non - Mohammedan 
subjects. Some of the 
provisions were never 
carried out. 


For several years the 
Balkan people, of whom 
there are about four mil- 
lions, have been anxious 
to throw off Turkish rule, 
and Prince Ferdinand, 
who is not a Bulgarian 
but a member of the fam- 
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ily of Saxe-Coburg, has 
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to the Oriental Railway Company, most of whose 
securities were held in Berlin. The action of Bul- 
garia in retaining possession of a portion of the 
road was pronounced brigandage and a violation 
of the Treaty of Berlin. It was hinted that the 
Powers would combine to punish the Bulgarians. 
They, however, declared that they would not go 
back to the former state of affairs, tho they would 
compensate the Oriental Railway for the property 
taken. 

On September 5th the independence of Bulgaria 
was formally announced at Tirnova, the capital of 
the country, and Prince Ferdinand was declared 
King. At the same time it was announced that 
Austria had formally annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. This violation of the Treaty of Berlin 
seems to have taken the European governments 
by surprise. At least France and England ap- 
peared to have known nothing about the matter 
until its consummation. The opinion prevails that 
Austria could not have made so important a move- 
ment as the annexation of two provinces without 
the knowledge of Germany and Italy. Germany. 
is suspected of sympathizing with both the move- 
ments. This is one of the most serious aspects of 
the situation, and the start which Turkey recently 
made on the path to popular government has prob- 
ably had much to do with these occurrences. So 
long as Bulgaria was governed in the old way she 
had a grievance. Germany has therefore no de- 
sire to see a Reform Government at Constanti- 
nople, with the Bulgarian grievance removed. She 
objects to a change which, tho it may be good for 
the Turks, destroys her influence in Constanti- 
nople,—an influence from which the German Em- 
peror has probably hoped for railway concessions 
and possibly the concession of territory in the 
Turkish regions of Asia. 


Crete and Montenegro 


On October 7th, Crete announced that it had 
united with Greece. On the afternoon of that day 
a demonstration was held in the Island attended 
by more than one hundred thousand people. A 
number of patriotic speeches were made declaring 
that the time had come to unite with the free 
country of Greece. By an immense majority it 
was decided to sever the nominal relation of Crete 
with Constantinople and acknowledge the rule of 
Athens. The flag of Crete was lowered and the 
Greek flag raised in its place. 

Crete is a small, unimportant island which for 
the past ten years has been a self-ruling princi- 
pality, the Sultan being merely its nominal over- 
lord. The action of the Cretans is, however, an 
affront to the Turks and is another step toward 
the dismemberment of European Turkey. 

The people of Servia are in a state of great ex- 
citement and are demanding war with Austria- 
Hungary, and unless King Peter accedes to their 
demand he may be forced to abdicate. The Ser- 
vians have long had a dream of reviving the an- 
cient splendors of their empire by uniting with 
themselves Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The Montenegrins have announced that they 
intend hereafter to disregard the restrictions of 
the Berlin Treaty, which place them under the 
protection of Austria. 

It only remains for the Armenians to take inde- 
pendent action of some kind to reduce the Berlin 
Treaty to waste paper. 

One fact stands out. No government wants 
war. Russia, England, and France are using 
every means to prevent it. Germany is silent but 
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there are evidences that she has no desire to take 
any aggressive advantage of the situation. It may 
not be possible to put things back where they 
were, but it is possible to make compensation to 
Turkey and to put on record European condemna- 
tion of the violation of treaties. If a conference 
is to be held in which Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary take part, the independence of Bulgaria, the 
reunion of Crete to Greece, and the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina will probably be accept- 
ed. In that case compensation must be made to 
Turkey and something must be done to placate 
Servia and Montenegro. France and England 
will ask for nothing. Austria has what she 
wants. Russia will probably ask for the opening 
of the Dardanelles. 


Widows’ Pensions in Australia 


In stating that the Australian State of Queens- 
land, in 1879, began a system of subsidizing wid- 
ows in the care of their children, Consular Agent 
Asbury Caldwell, of Brisbane, writes of its fur- 
ther development: 

The idea has steadily grown, and it has been 
found wiser for the State to pension the mother 
for the care of her children than to condemn her 
to such employment which would cause her to neg- 
lect the children. The following new scale of 
weekly allowances was authorized by the recent 
parliament to take effect May 1, 1908: For one 
child, $1.22; two children, $1.10 each; three chil- 
dren, 97 cents each; four children, 91 cents each; 
more than four children, a.maximum of $4.38. 


To Show Direction of the Wind 


A very simple device to show the direction of 
the wind is described in a bulletin, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, on 
“The Weather Bureau and the Public Schools.” 

It consists of a vertical stake standing several 











feet above the ground. A nail is driven into the 
top, to which is attached a long thread of narrow 
ribbon. The thread will be blown by the ved and 
show its direction very accurately. 

A circle may be drawn in the sand or dirt 
around the stake and the points of the compass 
indicated on this by stakes or marks. The direc- 
tion of the streamer may be marked in the dirt at 
intervals during the day and the children led to 
note the changes in the direction of the wind. 
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Philadelphia’s Birthday : 


By JANE A. STEWART 


A memorable educational, as well as civic event, 
is that which was held in Philadelphia during the 
week beginning October 4th, in. commemoration 
of the city’s two hundred and twenty-fifth birth- 
day. Educators, historians, librarians, and liter- 
ary folk united with the civic authorities in the 
historic celebration which, perhaps, ranks as one 
of the most important events during the current 
year, not only in the history of Philadelphia, but 
also in the record of national life. 

In no other great city of the country would it 
be possible to present a greater panorama of both 
local and national history, than that which was 
achieved in the splendid historic pageant with 
which the week’s events were crowned. 

A more significant and instructive object les- 
son in history could not be imagined. There were 
seven divisions, each illustrative of an epoch in 
the history of Philadelphia, as follows: 

1. Exploration and Early Settlement; 2. Penn 
and the Quakers; 3. Colonial Philadelphia; 4. The 
Revolution; 5. Under the Constitution; 6. The 
city from 1800 to 1860; 7. The Civil War. 

In the long succession of sixty-eight living pic- 
tures, the predominant idea was to present to the 
people a verbatim reproduction of the persons, 
life and events of each era. The symbolical and 
allegorical had no place. Each division in its sep- 
arate sections was as exact a reproduction of the 
events or persons as it was possible to conceive 
and produce. It was above all a realistic pano- 
rama and wholly objective. 

That was consequently a very life-like and 
somewhat surprising figure which appeared near 
the head of the great procession: Mr. Penn, not 
in the long coat and broad-brimmed felt hat of 
his later years, but picturesquely dressed as a 
young knight in mail breast-plate and scarlet 
hose, showing the Founder of Philadelphia the 
gay, adventurous youth of the earlier days before 
the birth of those beliefs which led him to seek a 
haven from persecution in the New World. 

The Dutch in the yacht “Onrust” (Unrest, the 
first vessel of any European nation to sail up the 
Delaware,) were represented by real natives of 
Holland, resident in Philadelphia, wearing wooden 
shoes, homespun blouses and broad-brimmed hats. 
The boat was a reproduction of the original yacht, 
a vessel of only sixteen tons, built on Manhattan 
Island in the winter of 1613-14 and commanded 
by Captain Cornelius Hendricksen. 

Indians from the Carlisle School appropriately 
represented the Lenni Lenape tribe, whom the 
first European settlers found on the banks of the 
Delaware, grouped as an Indian village on a float, 
and accompanied by a procession, led by the pive- 
bearer, and composed of men with coup sticks, 
rattles and drums; a medicine-man clad in green, 
and braves of the clans, the Turkey, the Turtle, 
and the Wolf. 

Members of the Swedish Society of Philadel- 
phia were figures in one of the most realistic 
groups, depicting Swedish farmers of the early 
days.led by their Governor, John Printz. There 
was a model of the Old Swedes’ church of 1700, 
in its original form of a block-house, used both 
as a fort and a place of worship. 

The division of Penn and the Quakers was led 
by a striking tableau of Penn being taken a pris- 
oner into the town of London for having offended 


authority in publishing a pamphlet without the 
necessary license. The succeeding picture showed 
Charles II on his throne signing the charter which 
gave Penn 40,000 acres on the west bank of the 
Delaware; and just following came a fine repre- 
sentation of the good ship ‘‘Welcome,” bringing 
Penn and his little band of colonists to America in 
1682. The Welsh (personated by twentieth cent- 
ury Philadelphia Welshmen), the founders of 
Germantown, led by Francis Pastorius (finely 
personated by Professor M. D. Learned, of the 














. 
Children’s Day at the Philadelphia Civic Celebration 
of Founders’ Week on October 8 


School Children of the City in front of Independence Hall listen- 
ing to addresses on civic patriotism by City School Supt. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, and the Mayor of Philadelphia. 


University of Pennsylvania) and the Scotch and 
Irish settlers (personated by their descendants), 
came next. Quaker students from Haverford Col- 
lege presented the familiar scene of Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians as painted by Benjamin West. 

Among the twelve novel pictures of Colonial 
Philadelphia were several which received the 
heartiest applause from the appreciative specta- 
tors. The students of Temple University and the 
Southern Manual Training School of Philadelphia 
were the representatives of these scenes, showing 
the old-time constables and nightwatchmen; the 
realistic living picture of a street fair of 1740; 
the first fire company, with its hand-pump and 
bucket brigade; printing and other industries; 
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and two life-like representations of Benjamin 
Franklin, his advent in Philadelphia with the tra- 
ditional two loaves of bread under his arms, and 
his famous kite-flying experiment. The early days 
of the University of Pennsylvania were shown by 
a model of the old-fashioned original building at 
Fourth and Arch Streets, borne by students in the 
costume of that day, and a handsome float, depict- 
ing the first Provost (Rev. William Smith), Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the trustees on their visit 
to the Governor, in 1755, to ask for a college 
charter. 

Seventeen splendid pictures made up the Revo- 
lution Division. The most gorgeous were natur- 
ally the magnificently gotten-up floats illustrating 
Major Andre’s ‘“Meschianza”—the scenes shown 
being the Knights of the Blended Rose, the 
Knights of the Burning Mountain, and the ban- 
quet car, all done by seventy-three students from 
the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts in rich 
and elegant costumes. 

Among the familiar historic figures were Lydia 
Darrach, who gave the warning to the colonists of 
the British plan to capture Washington; Betsy 
Ross, the flag-maker; John Paul Jones, of the 
first American battleship; Washington, Lafayette, 
Franklin, ete. 

The members of the first Congress; the en- 
trance of the British, the American Army on the 
way to Yorktown; Rochambeau and the French 
allies were made up by bodies of troops, in best 
military display of the pageant. A stirring scene 
was the bringing home of the flags captured at 
Yorktown. The Declaration of Independence was 
pictured by a float representing a section of the 
Independence chamber in the old Independence 
Hall. At the table sat John Hancock, then presi- 
dent of the United States Congress; and the mem- 
bers were seen with hands raised in the very act 
of voting upon the resolutions, nine states being 
for and four against it. 

Probably the most beautiful float was that at 
the head of the division “Under the Constitution,” 
representing the Adoption of the Constitution in 
1787. At the top sat Washington on a circular 
pedestal around which were ranged thirteen tall, 
beautiful young women, dressed in soft, light 
tints, each resting both hands upon tall, narrow 
shields bearing the arms of the states.. 

Seven striking models of means of early trans- 
portation provided by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company were a special features of the division 
covering the history of the city from 1800 to 1860. 
Boys of the Central High School impersonated the 
twenty-eight townshins which consolidated iz 
1854 to form Greater Philadelphia. 

A venerable Quaker lady, drawing a covered 
wagon loaded with fugitive slaves, whom she was 
taking to a safe refuge of the “underground rail- 
way,” was the picturesque figure which headed the 
Civil War Division. Lincoln driving in a carriage 
in Philadelphia escorted by the famous First City 
Troov of Philadelphia; the departure of the troovs 
for the front: their return; a float portraying the 
Chinese booth of the Philadelphia Centennial. 
were the chief pictures of this era, which closed 
the pageant. The realistic effect of the procession 
was most pleasing, and it was evident that consid- 
erable thought and study had been applied to make 
the representation historically accurate and at- 
tractive. 

Revising, as well as demonstrating and reveal- 
ing the early history of Philadelphia, was included 
in the scheme for the Philadelphia Historic Cele- 
bration which appears to have germinated in the 
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mind of Mayor Reyburn. Years ago he shrewdly 
stirred the literary people by appointing a special 
commission to determine the exact date of the 
foundation of the city, concerning which there 
seems to have been a doubt. ‘The commission was 
headed by the state librarian, Thomas Montgom- 
ery of Harrisburg, and numbered among its mem- 
bers Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., librarian of 
the University of Pennsylvania; John Hanson and 
John Ashhurst, heads of the Free Public Library ; 
Secretary John Jordan, librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society; Dr. J. Minis Hays, sec- 
retary and librarian of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society ; Supt. Martin Brumbaugh, of the Pub- 
lic Schools; and two of the clerks of Councils. As 
a result of the labors of this authoritative commit- 
tee, the early history of Philadelphia has been re- 
written. 1683 and not 1701 is now the authorized 
date of the foundation of Philadelphia, which thus 
becomes a generation older as a civic center than 
it was supposed to be. The government of Phila- 
delphia is declared by the Commission to have 
been under the direct control of the Provincial 
Council and its county officered as early as Janu- 
ary 23, 1683, and the city to have been firmly or- 
ganized and surveyed as a city early in that year. 
In accordance with its findings, Edward Shippen, 
long honored as the first mayor of Philadelphia, 
under the city’s first charter of 1691, gives way 
to Humphrey Morrey (or Murray), who, accord- 
ing to records in possession of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, was mayor of Philadelphia be- 
fore Shippen. 

The seal of Philadelphia, bearing the date of 
1701, has consequently been adjudged in error; 
and one of the minor features of the brilliant civic 
celebration is the provision and use of a new seal 
properly dated. 

History had also its demonstration thru the va- 
rious exhibitions, one of which, displayed in City 
Hall, was well called the historic industries loan 
exhibit and covered the range of. workmanship of 
Philadelphia mechanics before 1825, from wigs to 
steamboats, from tavern signs and textiles to 
housebuilding. Professor Leslie W. Miller, a for- 
mer Bostonian, and head of the school of Indus- 
trial Art in Philadelphia, was chairman of the 
committee in charge of this display. 

Another important exhibit shown in the rooms 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society very ap- 
propriately was designed for the display of rec- 
ords of medical institutions, medical colleges, hos- 
pitals, etc., in which Philadelphia is pioneer. 

The marking of over three hundred historic 
sites in Philadelphia was a significant part of the 
week’s program. Tablets of blue surmounted by 
the city’s seal and lettered in gold were prepared 
for this use. 

Franklin Field, the athletic field of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was the scene each night of 
a brilliant historical musical drama and. spectacle, 
Philadelphia covering much the same historic 
ground as the pageant. 

Thruout the whole celebration the idea of pub- 
lic education was kept to the front. A special day, 
October 8th, was set aside for the school children 
who massed in Independence Square to hear ad- 
dresses by City School Superintendent Martin 
Brumbaugh, the mayor, and others, and to sing 
patriotic songs. The public schools of the city 
were closed the entire week, Superintendent 
Brumbaugh rightly conceiving that the instruction 
afforded by the various features of the week’s re- 
view in history was more important than any 
classroom work for children and teachers alike. 
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By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


To the existing educational facilities of the New 
England capital an important addition was made 
when the New Franklin Union at the corner of 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets was dedicated on 
September 25. Serving in the main as a night 
school for industrial education, it will occupy a 
place in Boston somewhat similar to that held by 
Cooper Union in New York, with, of course, the 
advantage of possessing a specially designed plant 
provided with the latest and best apparatus. 

The historical circumstances leading to the es- 
tablishment of the Franklin Union are of national 
as well as local interest. They involve the benefi- 
cence and foresight of the brainiest man of our 
colonial period. In a codicil to the will of Benja- 
min Franklin, printer, inventor, patriot, and di- 
plomat, occurred the following bequest: 

“I was born in Boston, New England, and owe 
my first instructions in Literature to the Free 
Grammar Schools established there. I have there- 
fore already considered those Schools in my Will” 
(the Franklin Medals). ‘But I am also under ob- 
ligations to the State of Mass—ts for having un- 
asked appointed me formerly their Agent in Eng- 
land with a handsome Salary, which continued 
some years. I have considered that among Arti- 
sans good Apprentices are most likely to make 
good Citizens, and having myself been bred to a 
manual Art Printing, in my native Town, and af- 
terward assisted to set up my business in Phila- 
delphia by kind loan of Money from two Friends 
there, which was the foundation of my Fortune, 
and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed 
to me, I wish to be useful even after my Death, 
if possible, in forming and advancing other young 
men that may be serviceable to their country in 
both those Towns. To this End I devote Two 
thousand Pounds Sterling, which I give, one thou- 
sand thereof to the Inhabitants of the Town of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, and the other thousand 
to the Inhab—— of the City of Phila a, in 
Trust to and for the Uses, Interest and Purposes 
hereinafter mentioned and declared.” 

In accordance with further 





Franklin’s plan was accepted by the “‘Freehold- 
ers and other inhabitants of the Town of Boston 
on the 25th of May, 1790,” and his money was set 
to work. His ideal of perfectly compounded in- 
terest was not, to be sure, realized—as it never 
has been anywhere else, not even in the most saga- 
ciously managed life insurance company. Still a 
creditable record was made. . 

Then, at the expiration of the first century, 
there followed a remarkable series of squabbles 
and litigation regarding the disposition of the 
100/131 of the money to which the city of Boston 
seemed to be entitled and which the politicians in 
power during the nineties were inclined to regard 
as a plum for their own delectation. A watchful 
guardianship, however, was established by public- 
spirited citizens, and not a dollar was misused dur- 
ing several years in which the fund was still 
growing. Finally, in 1904, the courts appointed 
a board of managers consisting of President 
Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Frank K. Foster, a well-known l|a- 
bor leader, who had already rendered valuable 
services in the cause of industrial education, and 
James J. Storrow, now president of the Boston 
school board. Meantime a proposition was enter- 
tained and accepted from Andrew Carnegie to 
present as an endowment fund a sum equal to the 
amount of the money available for use under the 
provisions of Franklin’s will. The fund had 
grown to somewhat more than $400,000, so that 
the total endowment with which the Union starts 
is under a million dollars. 

The decision of the management, which met 
with general approbation, was to establish an in- 
dustrial school for the benefit of the kind of young 
people whom Franklin had in mind in his arrange- 
ment for loaning money. This institute was to be 
called the Franklin Union. Preliminary plans 
were carefully considered. In 1906 a lot of land 
100 by 160 feet was purchased at the corner of 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets and early in 1907 
work upon the present structure, designed by R. 





suggestions which the eminent 
philanthropist made, the fund 
was put in charge of a board of 
management consisting of the 
three ministers of the oldest 
Congregational, Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian churches of 
the town. Their main function 
was to loan the principal in 
small amounts at a rate of five 
per cent per annum to young 
married apprentices. Interest 
thus being compounded, the fund 
at the end of a century, accord- 
ing to Franklin’s calculations, 
should amount to £131,000. Of 
this sum £100,000 was to be used 
for creating some public work of 
benefit to the city. The other 
£31,000 was to be continued on 
interest for another century, at 
the end of which time it should 
amount to £4,061,000, of which 
Boston would get £1,061,000, the 
State of Massachusetts the re- 
mainder. 

















Franklin Union, Boston 


(Built with money left by Benjamin Franklin for it) 
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Clipston Sturgis, was begun. The building was 
completed, without hitches, in fourteen months. 

The Union, five stories high, is of steel and con- 
crete construction, designed in the Georgian style 
of architecture, which prevailed in Franklin’s 
time. There is an impressive main entrance, fifty 
feet square, with a frieze composed of large pan- 
els with mural paintings depicting episodes of the 
life of Franklin, and alternating with them, small- 
er panels containing well-lettered quotations from 
Poor Richard’s writings. A hall with a seating 
capacity of one thousand will give opportunity for 
public lectures on subjects of industrial interest. 
The library will comprise only technical books and 
periodicals. The upper floors are devoted entirely 
to classrooms and small laboratories. In the base- 
ment is a large automobile laboratory. 

The requirements of night work have been 
made a prime consideration. The illumination is 
by combination of direct and reflected light—an 
arrangement which school authorities everywhere 
might well consider. The fixture consists essen- 
tially of a rod supporting a large globe, of which 
the lower half is translucent, causing a soft, dif- 
fused light to penetrate to the lower portion of the 
room; while the upper half is of clear glass, the 
light being cast upwards upon a white ceiling and 
thence reflected throughout the room. It has been 
discovered that this method gives a soft, quiet 
light suitable for the finest work and free from 
disturbing cross-shadows. 
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Duplication of other facilities for industrial ed- 
ucation in and near Boston will be avoided as a 
general principle by the management of the 
Franklin Union. The point of start, according to 
a statement made to the writer by the newly 
elected director, Walter B. Russell, well known 
from his work in the industrial education depart- 
ment of the New York Central railroad, will be 
the acute need felt in many of the trades for com- 
petent men, and where an opportunity appears to 
help fill that need a class will be formed under a 
practical man. In some instances other schools 
of the city have already started special classes in 
response to the universal complaint that since the 
last vestiges of the apprenticeship system have 
disappeared the facilities for thorough-going ele- 
mentary training have disappeared, too. Courses 
in lithography, for example, have been established 
at the Massachusetts Normal Art School, and the 
needs of the printing trades are somewhat served 
at a special school in the North End. A practi- 
cally unlimited field of usefulness, however, is 
open to such an institute as the Franklin Union, 
which started off with classes in mechanical draw- 
ing, machine details, mechanism, drawing for car- 
penters and builders, shop formule and industrial 
arithmetic, practical mathematics for carpen- 
ters and builders, industrial chemistry, steam 
engines and boilers, and industrial electric- 
ity. Other courses will be added as there is 
demand. 


A Morns Dance for Boys 


Arranged by CAROLINE CRAWFORD, Teachers College 


How Dy’e Do? 


“How D’ye Do” was a boys’ dance, and it cannot 
be executed in its proper spirit except by a group 
of boys. The contest is full of what the small 
boy most delights to express. No attempted de- 
scription of the pantomimic action is necessary, if 
the teacher once allows a class of boys to try the 
dance. 

The dancers form in two lines, all facing in the 
same direction. 

1 2 
3 4 
5 6 

All stand in place during the introduction until 
the last half measure, when they all jump. In the 
jump the dancer springs from one foot, as high as 
his own foot. The foot which is lifted is thrust 
forward and the hands are thrown above the head. 
A. FIRST MOVEMENT: DOWN AND BACK, UP AND 

BACK 


The dancers all move forward two measures, 
keeping the position of the lines. The step is a 
run forward, right, left, right, hop and kick left. 
Then left, right, left, hop and kick right. (Meas- 
ures 1-2.) 

The dancers move backward two measures with 
step, hop, step, hop. (Measures 3-4.) 

All turn right about and move forward in the 
opposite direction. (Measures 5-6.) 

Move backward as above. (Measures 7-8.) 
During the last of the eighth measure, all jump 
and face toward the center. 


B. FIRST MOVEMENT: THE CHALLENGE 


Numbers 1 and 6 jump and advance to center. 
They shake hands on “do,” while all sing. (Meas- 
ure 1.) 


They move backward rapidly to place. 

Numbers 2 and 5 advance and shake hands. 
(Measure 2.) 

Numbers 3 and 4 advance and hold position 
during measures 3, 4, and 5. 


A. SECOND MOVEMENT 


This movement is usually the “chain,” but ow- 
ing to the difficulty of execution 
the “ring” is given instead. All 
turn in the direction marked and 
dance half way round the circle 
until Number 1 is in the position 
of Number 6. (Measures 1-4.) 
All turn and dance back to place. 
(Measures 5-8.) The step is the 
same as the forward movement 
above. 


re 2 


ts 


EX 
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B. SECOND MOVEMENT: THE FIGHT 


Numbers 1 and 6 advance as above and square 
up, while all sing. (Measure 1.) 

Numbers 2 and 5. (Measure 2.) 

Numbers 3 and 4. (Measures 3-4-5.) 


A. THIRD MOVEMENT: CROSS OVER 


All remain facing toward the center. Cross 
over to the opposite side, passing right shoulder 
by right shoulder. (Measures 1-2.) The step is 
similar to the one given above. Turn about right, 
hopping from one foot to the other with the free 
foot raised forward, knee bent. (Measures 3-4.) 
Cross back to position, right shoulder to right 
shoulder. (Measures 5-6.) Turn about right. 
(Measures 7-8.) 
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B. THIRD MOVEMENT: THE RECONCILIATION 
The movement is like the first under “‘B,” but 
the pantomimic expression differs. 


A. FOURTH MOVEMENT: BACK-TO-BACK 


The dancers advance toward the center, passing 
right shoulder to right shoulder. Then, without 
turning, move to the right, retreat to place, pass- 
ing the opposite dancer, left shoulder to left shoul- 
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der, and retire to position. The forward and back- 
ward steps are described in the first mowement. 

B. FOURTH MOVEMENT: GOOD-FELLOWSHIP 

The movement differs from the first only in the 
pantomime. 

A 2, CROSS OVER 

This is like the third movement, except at the 
seventh measure the leader calls “All in,” when 
all of the dancers form a ring, jump during the 
last of the eighth measure, and “call.” 


HOW DYE DO? 


CORNER DANCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 
(Once to yourself. 






| 
@-=108. 


A S DANCE. 


>To be om 4 times. 





. 


B Lento. Howd’yedo, Sir? Howd’yedo, Sir? Howd’ye do, Sir? 
a =~ aaa 
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Notes of New Books 
“Learning to Read, Teachers Manual,” by FRANK E. 
SPAULDING and CATHERINE C. Bryce, of Newton, Mass., 
intended to accompany their series of readers, is a valu- 


able exposition of the subject of teaching reading. It . 


contains a careful explanation of the method employed in 
teaching children to read according to the writers’ ideas, 
aside from explicit directions for the use of the several 
books of the series. (Newson & Company, New York.) 

A study of what is best in the way of “Literature in the 
Common Schools” has been the work of Professor John 
Harrington Cox, of West Virginia University. Especially 
valuable is the material arranged for the course of study 
in the elementary schools and the descriptions and lists of 
books for substitution in connection with the course. Prob- 
ably the book is as valuable as anything of the kind that 
has been prepared. Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 
Price, 90 cents. 

The “Primary Arithmetic” for graded schools, by Dr. 
SAMUEL HAMILTON, superintendent of schools of Alleghany 
County, is an excellent book. It would be difficult to find 
anything better for a first book in arithmetic to be placed 
in the hands of children. The problems are largely con- 
crete and deal with materials with which the children are 
familiar. American Book Company, Publishers. 


Books Received 
Baldwin, Edward Chauncey and Paul, Harry G.—ENG- 
LISH PoemMs—American Book Co., $1.00. 
Burnham, Maud—DescriptivE STORIES FOR ALL THE 
YEAR—Milton Bradley Co. 
Chamberlain, James Franklin—How We TraveL—The 
Macmillan Co. 60c. 


Chester, George Randolph—GetT-RICH-QUICK WALLING- 
FoRD—Henry Altemus Company. $1.50. 

Corbin, John—WHICH COLLEGE FoR THE Boy?—Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co. $1.50. 
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Crew, Henry—GENERAL PuHysics—The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75. 

Graves, Etta Merrick, and Watkins, Amelia Warfield— 
A YEARBOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES—Milton, Bradley Co. 

Hall, Bolton—A LiTTLE LAND AND A LiviNG—The Arca- 
dia Press, Publisher. 

James, William—DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND GER- 
MAN LANGUAGES—The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Millard, C. N—THE WONDERFUL House THAT JACK HAs 
—The Macmillan Co. 

Pearson, Henry Carr—LaTIN PROSE COMPOSITION BASED 
ON CAESAR—American Book Co. 50c. 

Ross, Edward Alsworth—SociaL PsycHoLogy—The 
Maemillan Co. $1.50. 

Roulet, Mary F. Nixon—JAPANESE FOLK STORIES AND 
Fairy TALES—American Book Co. 40c. 

Educational Meetings 

October 29-30-31—Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion-Institute, Saginaw, Mich. Supt. John P. Everett, Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., Sec’y. 

Nov. 13, 1908—New England Association of School Su- 
perintendents, Latin School Hall, Boston, Mass. Supt. 
Frank O. Draper, Pawtucket, R. I., Sec’y. 

November 19-21.—National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, at Atlanta, Ga. James P. Haney, 
Supervisor of Manual Training, New York City. 

November 27th and 28th—Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers at Englewood High 
School, Chicago, Ill. W. E. Tower, Sec’y, Englewood 
High School, Chicago, IIl. 

February, 1909—Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Chicago. President, W. H. Elson, Cleveland, O. 

December 28—Montana State Teachers’ Association, 
Helena, Mont. 

December 29-30-31—Washington Educational Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 





NOTABLE BOOKS 


FIRST COURSE IN BIOLOGY 


By L. H. BAILEY, Part I. Plant Biology, and WALTER 
M. COLEMAN, Part Il. Animal Biology, Part IIL. 
Human Biology. 


12mo. Cloth. xxv +592pages. $1.25 NET 


A simple and untechnical text to cover the 
secondary biology of the high school in its 
elementary phases. Based upon the most 
recent theories and discoveries of biological 
science, the treatment is eminently suited to 
the class-room and is adaptable to a variety of 
conditions. As the matter is divided into three 
separate parts, the teacher may begin with 
either plants, animals, or human physiology, 
and by the varied subdivisions of the matter 
included the work may be arranged to cover 
either a one-year course or three half-year 
courses. The book provides ample scope for 
both field and laboratory work, but it is so 
abundantly and excellently illustrated as to en- 
able the teacher to dispense, if necessary, with 
both outdoor work and elaborate equipment. 





Modern English, New York State 


o,° With the Selections to be committed to memory pre- 
: Edition scribed by the New York State Education Department 


By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Buffalo, New York, and IDA C. BENDER, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 


Book 1. Elementary Lessons in English 
12mo. Cloth. vi-+ 274 pages. 40 cents NET 


Book 2. A Practical English Grammar 
12mo. Cloth. xiv + 396 pages. 60 cents NET 


These books present the subject of language in 
accordance with modern principles of teaching, and 
are based on the usage of the best writers and speak- 
ers of modern English. 

The illustrative sentences in both books have been 
chosen with great care from standard literature. The 
study of Grammar is made a reai help in oral and writ- 
ten composition. The explanations are simple and lucid, 
and there are many exercises designed to correct com- 
mon errors in English. The two books are consistent ; 
they are harmonious in aim, in method, in explanation 
and in definition. 

Book I. is designed for the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Years, and Book II. for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Years of the Elementary Course. 

The Appendix of Book I. contains the Selections to 
be committed to memory prescribed for Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Years, and the Appendix of Book II., those 
for the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 
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‘American Schoolwork 


ON EXHIBITION IN PARIS 


At a recent meeting of the Associ- 
ation Amicale des‘ Professeurs de 
Dessin, of the city of Paris, held 
from September 28th to October 10, 
1908, an American exposition was 
held showing materials applicable to 
the decoration of school buildings. 
This was organized through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Charles M. Carter, su- 
pervisor of Art Instruction at Denver, | 
Colo. | 


The collection was carried to Paris| 
by way of the London Exposition. | 
Professor Carter has been director of | 
art in the public schools of Denver for) 
twenty years. 

The distinctive feature of his ex-| 
hibit is what is called paper art win-| 
dows. These appear at first sight} 
like imitation stained glass, but they| 
are really much more than that. They} 
present effects of light and shade, | 
color and perspective that have never | 
yet been attained in stained glass| 
windows. The windows are the work 
of the school children themselves, in 
design, drawing and execution. 

There are several small windows in| 
the elementary colors done by pupils| 
in the lower grades who have as yet 
received little instruction in drawing, | 
but the larger windows, some of them 
fascinating and vivid as a painting, 
are the products of pupils, mostly 
girls, between the ages of twelve and | 
fifteen years. 

The method of procedure is this: 
All the pupils in the room submit de-| 
signs for the proposed tissue paper) 
window—ships at sea, boats on the 
bay, sunrise on the river, fish swim- 
ming in a lily-covered pond, vases of 
flowers, crocus patches in full bloom 
—whatever strikes the fancy of the 
children. One design is selected by 
vote of the schoolroom, and from six 
to a dozen children are put to work 
on it. They draw the design first iv 
charcoal, having care to provide for 





the connecting lines that will corre-| 
spond to the leaded supports in a) 
stained glass window. The design is} 


then enlarged in pencil on cardboard 
of the size of the proposed window. 
Next the openings in the panel corre- 
sponding to the panes in a stained. 
glass window are cut out, leaving thin 
strips of cardboard following the 
lines of the design. Upon these strips 
are then pasted pieces of tissue paper 
of the colors chosen for the nicture. 

The simplest method, at this point. 
is to use primary colors, pasted flat 
on the cardboard frame. But that is 
quite too elementary for these young- 
sters of Denver, who do this work not 
in class hours, but after day’s work 
with their books, and of their own 
choice, fascinated by the pursuit of 
color, group and scene. The most 
charming effects are obtained by the 
employment of complementary colors. 
with their tints and shades, and hw 
the judicious use of space behind the 
flat cardboard frame. 

For instance, a lovely skv dotted 
with fleecy clouds is contrived hv 
placing a roughly torn and verforated 
sheet of tissue naper an inch or so be- 
hind the first sheet, which represents 


the blue sky. The reflection of trees | 
in the water is conveved by bending} 
a strip of dark paper backward from | 


the line where the actual tree trunk is 











Money For Teachers 


in Spare Time 


If you desire to help your pupils secure good positions when 


they leave school you can do so with great profit to yourself by 
becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission. 


You know that if there is any one time when pupils most need the advice 


and encouragement that a teacher alone can give, it is when they are about to 
leave school. By advising them what lines of work to pursue; by helping them 
actually secure the special training that will bring them a good salary at the 
start, you can render your pupils a service that will be lasting in its monetary 


value to them. 


By accepting the appointment to membership now offered, you can increase 
your income by helping your pupils become experts, while still at school, in any 
of the following occupations that ensure good salaries at the outset : 


Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity; Sten- 
ography; Bookkeeping; Surveying and Mapping; Stationary Engineering; 
Advertising; Show Card Writing; Sign Painting; Plumbing and Gas 
Fitting; Telegraphy; Illustrating; Designing. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


The Commission will pay you for your help. 
It will not interfere with your teaching or with pupils’ 


be done in spare time. 
present studies. 


Consider the advantages: 


The work, which is easy, can 


Advancement for your pupils, profit 


for you—to say nothing of the great satisfaction that comes of being a financial 


hélp to pupils after they leave school. 


This is an opportunity worth grasping. 
advantages for you and your pupils—write for full information. 


your school and the grade you teach. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


To learn all about it—of the 
Give name of 


COMMISSION 


Box 1089, Scranton, Pa. 








“There's a Reason” 


The Reed Teachers’ Agency is sur- 
rounded by Training Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. Central New 
York produces a large number of excellent 
teachers—the best to be found anywhere. 

You can get in touch with them through 
this agency. 





Write to 


H. E. REED, Manager 


supposed to meet the edge of the pond. | | University Block, Syracuse, New York 


Fish swimming in the pond are given | 


the dim, uncertain appearance by| 
placing them a little back of the 
frame, with a tissue paper curtain| 
representing the clouded water. 


| Descriptive Circulars 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 

A Dagon oay professional school for the ad- 
vanced study of education organized on _ lines 
similar to those of the Law School, the Medical 
School and the -other professional schools 
of the University. Of the 4,000 students in the 
University nearly 600 are in the School. Offers 
in its 41 courses unusual advantages to mature 
students, prepared to do advanced work, who 
wish to fit themselves for positions in high 
schools, normal schools or colleges, or for the 
positions of superintendent or supervisor of pub- 
lic schools. Fall term opens September 26. 

A limited number of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships open to superior students. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application, 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Ph.D., Dean 

New York University, New York, N. Y. 





Grammar and Its Reasons, $1.50 net 


Send for 


By mail 
$1.60 


A. S. Barnes & Company, New York City 
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Office Methods. and 
Practical Bookkeeping 


is the title of the most satisfactory beginner’s text on bookkeeping 
that has yet been offered to schools. It is on the “business prac- 
tice” plan, the transactions being accompanied by the actual busi- 
ness papers. These papers are not in a separate pad or pads but 
are interleaved in the text and thus ready to the student’s hand 
at the time he wants them, without confusion or delay. The trans- 
actions and instructions are not in separate books as is so often 
the case, but are interwoven, so that the development is smooth. 
The student has no trouble at all in following the work. The 
teacher experiences little or no difficulty in handling the class 
even though he be not an expert in bookkeeping himself. We 
know of no other course that can compare with it. The course 
is prepared in two editions, as follows: 

Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping, Part I, taking 
the student through the simpler processes in bookkeeping. Time 
in High School, one semester. 

Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping, Parts I and Ii. 
Part II presents an “inter-communication” feature that makes the 
work desirable for more advanced study. Students buy and sell 
at current market prices. 




















HE student who learns the 
Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are. appreciated’. 
by business houses is proved by the * 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 


Other Superior Texts with which you should be familiar are 





~¢ - New Business Arithmetic Lyons’ Commercial Law 
are Smith Premiers. Modern Accountant Birch’s Rapid Calculation 
Modern Business English Modern Business Writing 
THe SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Lp, Modern Business Speller Pocket Dictionary 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. We publish a full line of texts on all commercial subjects, in- 
: cluding a complete series for the shorthand department. Write 


BRANCHES EVERYWHEKE 
to us about the text you want. 








> POWERS & LYONS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














School Furniture and Supplies 


LARGE AND COMPLETE LINE OF 


Stationary and 
Adjustable Desks 


Commercial Desks 








Teachers’ Desks 
and Chairs 


Recitation Seats 
Book-Cases 
Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 


Etc. 
The Chandler Adjustable Desk and Chair The Union Combination Adjustable Desk 





WE are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary School Desks, Business College Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks, Recitation Room and Auditorium Seating and School Supplies of every description. 





Our prices are as low as is consistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before you order elsewhere. 


American Seating Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
90 Wabash Avenue 19 West Eighteenth Street 70 Franklin Street 1235 Arch Street 
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i ; 4. The Home Training best Suited curiosity beneficial 
Study —s Boys and Girls for Developing Moral Reliance. brethren embarrass 
Professor Wm. A. McKeever, of the 5. The Problem of the City or Vil- arctic — privilege 
Kansas State Agricultural College at lage Boy’s Vacation Period. pumpkin until 
Manhattan, has worked out a plan 6. Finding and Preparing for a Vo- similar lettuce 
for the assistance of parents in the cation. (One on each sex.) foreigner occasion 
home training of the young. To all 7. Earning One’s Way Thru College. seize supersede 
who are interested and will write and (One for each sex.) ceiling disappear 
have their names placed on the mail- 8. How to Make Rural Life More partition pursue 
ing list there will be sent free a series Attractive to the Young. preparation handkerchief 
of bulletins or pamphlets, each treat- 9. Training Children in regard to millinery together 
ing a particular subject. Professor their Sex Natures. several thorough 
McKeever has a number of able as- 10. Problem of the Growing Boy’s or geography principal 
sistants who are aiding him in gath- Girl’s Society. (One on each.) equipage government 
ering the materials for these pamph- architect governor 
lets. Among other things they will convenience prejudice 
interview many parents who are al- A National Spelling Bee separate restaurant 
ready succeeding in doing one or more February poem 
of these particular things with chil- At the N. E. A. convention at accommodate persevere 
dren and get the benefits of their Cleveland last summer, an old-fash- acquiesce adjacent 
knowledge. Finally all the materials ioned spelling bee was held. Cleve- judgment recognize 
will be summarized and printed as land was declared the winner, and analysis irrelevant 
above stated. If a farmer has a horse Marie Bolden, a little colored girl of precede hygiene 
that balks in the harness or a cow that city, was the only child who changeable alley 
that acts queerly and runs off the made not a single mistake in either committee necessarily 
reservation he can write to the near- the oral or the written contest. character muscle 
est. government experiment station Here are the hundred words as dic- exercise disease 
and secure a printed bulletin or a_ tated for the written papers: iron mischievous 
letter on the subject from a high-sal- hich A surprise balloon 
aried expert, but if the refractory — Mer! ose fulfill misspell 
creature chances to be his 16-year-old management noticeable descendant conscience 
son or his fledgling daughter, he has origin pr ee detained athletic 
no recourse other than to fight the whether umbrella 
case out alone, assisted, perhaps, only soins —" ears 
by p Seeng See tae ie Ret 8 . grammar admittance Weekly “Moral Education Confer- 
square deal to the parents, nor is it nite : ps . 
at all fair to the boy and girl. The divisible deceit ences” are being held under the aus- 
first bulletin on home training will beginning niece pices of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
be issued soon. Some of those now business chimney ture (Mr. Percival Chubb, Director), 
being prepared are,entitled: occurrence canital at the Ethical Culture School, 33 Cen- 
: negroes victuals tral Park West, New York City. 
1. Teaching the Boy to Save—How parallel sovereign These conferences began October 8, 
to Start a Bank Account. mischief laboratory and will continue to April 29, 1909. 
2. Training Boys and Girls to Work professor cistern Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, secretary, 
in the Home. (One on each.) analyze cemetery 33 Central Park West, New York 
3. Cigarette Smoking among Boys— cleanse stationery City, will supply information regard- 
Cause, Prevention and Cure. regretted develop ing the conferences. 
Pedagogical Popular Scientific Successful 


Adopted for ExctusivE use (two books) in 
the states of 


Adopted for ExctustveE use (one book) in 
the states of 


ALABAMA GEORGIA INDIANA 
MONTANA VIRGINIA OKLAHOMA 
MISSISSIPPI SOUTH CAROLINA 


@ Among the important adoptions this year are the states 
of Alabama, Oklahoma and Virginia, the cities of Scranton, Pa., 
Newport, R. I, and Fall River, Mass. |@Used in 39 places 
with a population of over 5000 each in the State of New York. 








GINN @ COMPANY, Publishers 


70 FIETH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Poems for Recitation 


The Teacher Has a Pick 
at Me 


All trouble that is hangin’ round 
comes finally my way— 
The teacher has a pick on me. 
She keeps me in at recess and denies 
me all my play, 
Because she has a pick on me. 
She makes me do my _ misspelled 
words a hundred times or more, 
She makes me do my tables till my 
finger-joints get sore, 
She makes me clean the ink up that I 
spill upon the floor, 
Because she has a pick on me. 





She makes me pay some time off for 
the notes that I forget— 
The teacher has a pick on me. 
She tells my mother when she sees me 
smoke a cigarette 
Because she has a pick on me. 
She makes me study lessons that I say 
I know by heart; 
The reason I can’t say them is, I can’t 
think how they start; 
When I kick ’im beneath the seat the 
teacher takes ’im’s part, 
Because she has a pick on me. 


The littlest thing I do she manages to 
see— 
The teacher has a pick on me. 
She knows that I am talkin’ when her 
back is turned to me, 
Because she has a pick on me. 
One day I didn’t feel like work and 
talked back at her fine; 
She wrote a little note to Dad, that 
he was asked to sign. 

He licked me like the mischief, said, 
“You’ve got to toe the line,” 
And now Dad’s got a pick on me. 
—JouN L. SuHrRoy in Lippincott’s 

Magazine. 
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Dispute Between Nose 
and Eyes 


Between Nose and Eyes a strange 
contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily 
wrong; 
The point in dispute was, as all the 
world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought 
to belong. 


So Tongue was the lawyer, and ar- 
gued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a 
wig full of learning, 
While chief Baron Ear, sat to balance 
the laws, 
So famed for his talent, in nicely 
discerning. 


“In behalf of the nose, it will quickly 
appear, 
And your lordship,” he said, “will 
undoubtedly find 
That the Nose has had spectacles al- 
ways in wear, 
Which amounts to possession,—time 
out of mind.” ' 


Then, holding the Spectacles up to 
the court— 
“Your lordship observes they are 
made with a straddle, 
As wide as the ridge of the Nose is— 
in short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like 
a saddle. 


“Again, would your lordship a mo- 
ment suppose 
(’Tis a case that has happened, and 
may be again), 
That the visage or countenance had 
not a nose. 
Pray who would, or who could, wear 
spectacles then? 
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“On the whole it appears, and my ar- 
gument shows 
With a reasoning the court will 
never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made 
for the nose, 
And the nose was as plainly in- 
tended for them.” 


Then shifting his side (as a lawyer 
knows how) 
He pleaded again in behalf of the 
Eyes; 
But what were his arguments few 
people know, 
For the court did not think they 
were equally wise. 


So his lordship decreed with a grave, 
solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one “if” 
or “but,” 
That, whenever the Nose put his spec- 
tacles on, 
By daylight or candlelight, Eyes 
should be shut. 
—WILLIAM COWPER. 


Homeopathic Soup 

Take a robin’s leg 

(Mind, the drumstick merely!) 
Put it in a tub 

Fill’d with water nearly; 
Set it out of doors, 

In a place that’s shady, 
Let it stand a week 

(Three days if for a lady). 


Drop a spoonful of it 
In a five-pail kettle, 
Which may be made of tin 
Or any baser metal; 
Fill the kettle up, 
Set it on a-boiling, 
Strain the liquor well, 
To prevent its oiling; 
(Continued on page 112) 





UNITED STATES HISTORY 





Thomas’s Elementary History of the United States 


For intermediate grades. 


and Oklahoma, and in hundreds of cities and towns in the East and Central West, 


Adopted for exclusive use in the public schools of California, Oregon, 


60 cents. 


Thomas’s History of the United States 


For upper grades. 
teachableness. 


Hodgdon’s First Course in 
American History 


The great deeds of great men charmingly told. 
sixth grades. 


Book I. 


Book II. The National Period 


With maps and illustrations. 


Discoverers, Explorers, and Colonists 


Book I. The 
Book II. 
Book III. 
Book IV. 
Book V. 


For fifth and 





_ A book that is unexcelled in accuracy, attractiveness, and the quality of 
Is in use in schools noted for the excellence of their work in history. $1.00. 


Pratt’s America’s Story for 
America’s Children 


Beginner’s Book 

Discoverers and Explorers: 1000-1609 

The Early Colonies: 1565-1783...........se00- 
The Later Colonial Period: 
The. Revolution and the Republic 


With maps and ‘illustrations. 


1733-1765 





D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 





- Publishers 


CHICAGO 
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“The Secret of Success in Life is for a man 
to be ready when his opportunity comes” 





WHAT IS IT THAT ALL TEACHERS WANT, MOST TEACHERS 
HAVE, AND NO ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT? WHY, ONE OF 


DIXON’S cram PENCILS 


q{ They are made in eleven degrees of hardness, and if the proper pencil is selected for the work 
in hand, the user is bound to be suited, for the leads in Dixon’s Pencils are of marvelous tough- 
ness and smoothness, and wear so well that they are the most economical to use. 


@ Thousands of teachers in all parts of the country have 
the Dixon Habit and are glad, and they are the people who 
do things, scholarly men and women who stand in the 
front rank of their profession. You want to be classed 
with them of course, so if you will only mention this publica- 
tion, tell us where you teach and enclose sixteen cents in 
Stamps, we will send you samples that will at once admit 
you to their order. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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THE HALIBURTON METHOD IN READING 





PHONICS IN READING 


A Manual by M. W. Haliburton, Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


This book is devoted to the stud 


y of phonics as an aid toreading. The directions given are simple, but so full 


and detailed that any teacher can, in a short time, gain from them all the aid she needs in learning phonics herself 


and in applying it to her daily work in the primary grades. 
Cloth, 133 pages. 


separately for the use of pupils. 


Price 40 cents. 


Contains the DRILL BOOK, which is also published 


DRILL BOOK, to accompany Phonics in Reading. Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound 


and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. 


Cloth, 64 pages. 


Price 18 cents. 





5B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 





Poems for Recitation 
(Continued from page 110) 
One atom add of salt, 
For the thickening one rice kernel, 
And use to light the fire 
The Homeopathic Journal. 
Let the liquor boil 
Half an hour, no longer, 
(If ’tis for a man 
Of course you’ll make it stronger). 
Shculd you now desire 
That the soup be flavory, 
Stir it once around 
With a stalk of savory. 
When the broth is made, 
Nothing can excel it; 





Then three times a day 
Let the patient smell it. 
If he chance to die, 
Say ’twas Nature did it; 
If he chance to live, 
Give the soup the credit. 
—Selected. 


Love’s Labor Lost 


Mother (viciously scrubbing her 
small boy’s face with soap and water) 
—Johnny, didn’t I tell you never to 
blacken your face with burnt cork 
again? Here I have been scrubbing 
half an hour and it won’t come off. 

Boy (between gulps)—I—uch!— 
ain’t your little boy—uch! I’s Mose, 
de colored lady’s boy.—Judge. 


Settles It 


A school teacher, after spending 
forty-five strenuous moments explain- 
ing the mysteries of physiology to the 
primary class, sounded their intelli- 
gent attention by asking the definition 
of “verterbre.” A small and anxious 
boy on the back seat arose, and deliv- 
ered the following: 

“The verterbre is a long, wavy 
bone. My head sits on one end of it, 
and I sit on the other.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


A Difference 
Most men would rather lose $10 on 
a horse race than pay a $1.98 gas bill. 
—Chicago News. 













G. W. HOLDEN, President 


EASILY AND 


Only THREE Sizes For Ordinary Books 


COVERS ALWAYS USEFUL—NO “DEAD” STOCK TO ACCUMULATE 


QUICKLY 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


SAVING TO THE TEACHERS IN TIME AND TAXPAYERS IN MONEY 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


Economy and Convenience 


The Holden Adjust- 
able Book Cover 


Made of the Famous 
UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 
RENDERED WATERPROOF AND GERM- 
PROOF AS LONG AS THE COVER IS IN USE 


Strongest Material Known 


SOLE OWNERS OF THE SECRET FORMULA. 
GIVES ADDITIONAL STRENGTH TO THE BOOKS 











ADJUSTED 










MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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Public Trade Schools 


A Division of Trades Schools has 
been organized in connection with the 
Education Department of the State of 
New York. Mr. Arthur D. Dean is 
Chief of the Divi8ion. The State will 
make an allotment of $500 to the 
board of education for each of such 
schools, with not less than 25 pupils, 
maintained for a minimnm period of 
forty weeks in one school year, and 
an additional $200 for each teacher, 
after the first, employed in such school 
for the same period; but only “when 
the requirements of the Education 
Department as to rooms, equipment, 
and qualifications of teachers are com- 
plied with.” For the present year the 
Department will consider applications 
for an equitable allowance of a part 
of the State quota for a less term 
than forty weeks. Correspondence re- 
garding this matter will be welcomed 
by Mr. Dean, who may be addressed 
at Albany, N. Y. (Education Depart- 
ment). 





New Remington 


The announcement of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company that new 
models of this pioneer and standard 
typewriter are now ready for sale is 
news of unusual interest to all type- 
writer users. The machines embody 
many features old on the Remington, 
but new on a front stroke machine, 
among them the pivoted bearings and 
the famous Remington drop-forged 





type bars. These will be recognized 
at once as the perpetuation of Rem- 
ington ideas and they involve also the 
perpetuation of those Remington qual- 
ities of durability and_ reliability 
which result from these features. 
The new models 10 and 11 of the 
Remington contain a vast number of 
improvements which are absolutely 
new to the typewriter user and some 
of these improvements rank among 
the greatest time and labor savers 
that typewriter invention has pro- 
duced. Among them is a new escape- 
ment, known as the single dog es- 
capement, which for speed and quick- 
ness of action far surpasses even the 
swift Remington escapements of the 
past. This new escapement is also so 
simple in its construction that its ad- 
justment to suit the touch of any op- 
erator can easily be made by the oper- 
ator herself, no change of any parts 
being necessary. Another new fea- 
ture of surpassing merit is the col- 
umn selector of the~Model 10. This 
is a mechanism which enables the op- 
erator to bring the carriage instantly 
to any one of a number of writing 
points on the line and the device is 
absolutely unique in that it permits 
the skipping of columns so that the 
correct writing point can always be 
reached by the touch of a single key. 


MAKE-UP. 


Hi +ANDAP 
1 Foon? | 
DRESSING | 


| come 


» 






per cent. 


in caring for them. 


Hygienic Schoolroom Floors 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 
‘at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 


Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 


Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels andcans. Apply 
three or four times a year for best results. 


WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense. 
On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a frial will resultin the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


You will find interesting reading in our free booklet “‘Dust and Its Dangers.’? Write for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 



























NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Civil Government 


By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pu.D. 


PLAN.— It is not a history of the origin and growth of govern- 


ment. 


It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready 


to take up this subject can understand and study to the satis- 


faction of himself and his teacher. 


It includes just the points 


that you would put into such a book and omits just what 


you would omit. 


SIZE.— It is not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a rea- 


sonable size limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials 
and by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 





This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 


six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 


indicated by differences in type. 


The print is good. The 


binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 


stantial. 
illustrations. 


There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 


614 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 








New Haven Normal School | MENEELY & CO. Warervicr, 


. 307 York Street, 
of Gymnastics New faves, Comm. 


Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
sage opens a large field tor men and women. Write for particulars, 





The Old Reliable 
Meneely Foundry, 
Established 
nearly 100 years ago. 





CHURCH, 
CHIME, 
SCHOOL 
& OTHER 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








ee 
ENC Y 


= BREWER 4 


2 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50 








31 Union Sq., New York 
Nineteenth ycar same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or 'phone. 


Kellogg's Agency 


AN AGENCY 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence, If it merely hears 
is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 





of vacancies and tells 7 a A T 
you about them 
and recommends you 
mts: RECOMMENDS 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 
No use to specify. We 
"| A AN lE have them in large num- 
— from all parts of 
country, in all kinds 
of schools and for all kinds of teachers, from the R.A to the College Pres- 
ident, from $40 a month to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third 
Year Book free. Address 
3 C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 











TWENTIETH YEAR 


The CHICAGO: 
rk 17 EAST 
Cla =e ee Ol Nd Ge tel iagelme | VAN BUREN ST. 
5 — 
Teachers EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- NORTHWESTERN 
A MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST OFFICE: 
gency Tmolehes wane), ) Vann F-pene nares, Fe) B®) BOISE, IDAHO 


COMPETENT TEACHERS 


























The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Portland, Ore., 1210 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 618 Peyton Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency aeiaks 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, er. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wan's. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Has good positions for good teachers with good records, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 














Send for Circulars 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WARRENSBURG, MO. RICHFIOND, KY. 
A a Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. 


e charge no membership fees. Established 1900. 
ee AT ALO Our new catalog of Teachers’ Helps, Text-books, Supple- 
mentary Readers, Standard Works on History, Biography, 


Science and Fiction will be sent upon request. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York. 











Aunt Dilsie’s ’Ligion 

Auntie’s favorite song or hymn was 
something about being a shining light, 
with a refrain of “You in your little 
corner and I in mjne.” The song 
summed up Aunt Dilsie’s creed. “Keep 
a shinin’, honey, ’ats mah ’ligion,” she 
used to say, and she certainly prac- 
tised what she preached. Her face, 
always shining with good nature, was 
reflected in every kitchen utensil that 
cleaning and rubbing could put a pol- 
ish on. 

Auntie’s one trial was the kitchen 
stove, which, in spite of all her ef- 
forts, would not shine. 

“Miss Fanny,’ she would say, 
“pears to me lak that stove is my 
thawn in the flesh. Yas’m, it surely 
am. That stove jest sets there a de- 
fyin’ me to make it shine. ’Clar to 
goodness, Miss, you done got to get a 
new stove or Dilsie’s got to get a new 
mist’?is—yes’m. That’s suah!” 

To get a new stove was unneces- 
sary. To convince Dilsie that it 
shined good enough, was a hopeless 
task. Undoubtedly we should have 
lost Auntie but for the advice of a 
neighbor to “try X-Ray Stove Polish.” 

We chose Dilsie’s afternoon off to 
experiment with the polish for our- 
selves, and we were so successful that 
the stove was the brightest article in 
Dilsie’s bright kitchen. 

Naturally, when Auntie returned, 
we had to peep and listen to learn 
how the shining stove would appeal to 
her. 

“For th’ Lawd’s sake,” she broke 
out, “Miss Fanny done got a new 
stove for Dilsie, an’ jest th’ shininest 
stove ah evah laid mah eyes on.” But 
as she stooped to a closer examina- 
tion she discovered that it was the 
same old stove, only polished out of 
all recognition, and just then our gig- 
gling betrayed us. 

At first Dilsie affected to be angry 
because we had polished her stove. 
But she soon accepted the eradication 
of her “thawn in the flesh” with grat- 
ification, and any time when she has 
newly polished the stove Aunt Dilsie 
is sure to stand off and gaze beam- 
ingly at its brilliance with the remark 
“That X-Ray Stove Polish suahly am 
the shiniest polish ’at ever was. It 
suah am the beatenest polish in the 
hull wohld.” 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 
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NU News from the Fieald 


Former Postmaster A. D. Wilt, of 
Dayton, Ohio, was at the Cleveland 
convention, to a the peculiar 
action of the school board of his town 
in ‘weg | a superintendent to suc- 
ceed J. W. Carr without notice or 
warning. The good name of Dayton 
certainly has suffered severely. A 
board of education that can treat a 
man of Carr’s stamp in such a churl- 
ish manner should be abolished by a 
popular uprising. But then, people 
don’t usually uprise for the sake of 
a school man who has been bitterly 
wronged. Why is it? 





A decidedly interesting and almost 
complete set of dolls of foreign lands 
is on exhibition at Memorial Hall in 
Philadelphia. Since teachers’ have 
discovered the value of the use of 
dolls in teaching geography, this ex- 
hibit will be found peculiarly helpful. 
Why not have similar exhibits worked 
out in every school in the land?. 





The New England Association of 
School Superintendents will meet in 
the Latin School Hall, Boston,- Fri- 
day, November, 13th. Superintendent 
Henry D. Hervey, of Malden, Mass., 
is the president, and Superintendent 
Frank O. Draper, of Pawtucket, R.L., 
the secretary of the association. 





The Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers will hold 
its eighth meeting, Nov. 27-28, at the 
Englewood High School, Chicago. 
W. E. Tower is the secretary. 





In connection with the announce- 
ment of the recent incorporation of 
their firm under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company have called attention to the 
fact that Mr. James Duncan Phillips 
and Mr. Stephen B. Davol are the 
managers of their educational depart- 
ment. 

Professor D. H. Hill, joint author 
of Burkett, Stevens and Hill’s Agri- 
culture for Beginners and the Hill 
Readers (Ginn & Co., publishers) has 
recently been elected president of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, in which he for: 
merly held the chair of English. 








Bishop Cranston, of Delaware, re- 
cently stated before the Delaware 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church that Japan has the best school 
system in the world. 

“Japan,” said Bishop Cranston, “is 
bound to win, owing to the fact that 
her children are more intelligent. The 
yellow man is rapidly stepping to the 
front. At one time in the South I saw 
numbers upon numbers of black chil- 
dren going to school while the white 
children were going to work. This is 
a race suicide that President Roosevelt 
should get hold of. By sending your 
children to school and keeping them 
there is the only way you can save 
yourself.” 


At This Time of Year 


The word catarrh means literally to 
flow down, and it has been observed 
that nasal catarrh has a downward 
course internally, and if neglected af- 
fects the lungs and brings on con- 
sumption. At this time of year, this 
form of catarrh is greatly aggravated. 
The discovery of the constitutional na- 
ture of this disease led to the adminis- 
tration of a constitutional remedy for 
it, and the best of which we have any 
knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it 
radically and permanently cures. 








Houghton Mifflin Co. Announce 
THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


By Eliza R. Bailey and John M. Manly 
Teacher of Elementary English in Boston Professor in the University of Chicago 
Part One (grades 2-4) 16c net. Part Two (grades 5-8) 20c net. Complete, 25c net. 
“Tt seems to me to be an advance over all former efforts. The grading of words 
is particularly good.’”—Cnartes Orr, Director of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE BEGINNERS’ SERIES ApPrimer 30c net : 
The Beginners’ Primer is exceptional because of the large amount of children’s classic 
literature used, and the number and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 


THE BEGINNERS’ SERIES 4A First Reader 35c net 
The Beginners’ Reader contains special exercises for developing good expression, and numerous 
practical can reliable suggestions to teachers. . 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 
By Agusta Stevenson illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 40c net 
This reader for the fourth grade is made up of dramatized versions of favorite tales from 
Andersen, Grimm, Z-sop, etc. It will arouse greater interest in oral reading and will develop an 
expressive voice. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 
By Eva March Tappan = ‘Fully Illustrated 65c net 


An introductory history giving in an interesting, connected narrative, an outline of the chief 
events in Greek history. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 


a 














Established Lee a PEEEELCES 
1860 Ss 





Same PALCONGGON 






E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Stecl Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. j 26 John St., New York 




















‘SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,catsiozve matiea 

* free to any address. 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
| Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
|Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher's 
| Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets, Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars, 
|Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Glones, Etc. 
| Address A. J. Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 


Memory Gems 


For School and Home 
By W. H. WILLIAMS 
Choice selections carefully chosen and con- 
veniently arranged for easy reference. An 
abundance of suitable quotations from great 
authors and wise sayings from many lands are 
here placed at the teacher’s disposal. Indexed 
both by subject and author. 
12mo. Cloth. 50 cents net, | 


By mail 56 cents. Lrreeeccatwerrs Standard ASTHMA 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY OES STS PASTILLES i years, Sots by ait 
NEW YORK Py eal y OO, Mirs., Charlestown, Mage, 
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Catarrh 


is a Constitutional Disease 4 
It originates in impure blood and re- 
qulves on pe treatment, acting 


= and purifying the blood, for its | 


radical and permanent cure. The great- 


est constitutional remedy is 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- | 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
Nasal and other local forms of catarrh | 
are promptly relieved by Antiseplets or | 
Catarrlets, 50c., druggists or aall. 
C. I.’ Hood Co., 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Lowell, Mass. | 





t 90: tee 


pes 
SERELELV RSE SAAS 


Torii it 





Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet ‘“‘ How to Make Hammocks and 


Rugs.” 
TODD & TODD 
“The Odd Shop" 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
¢ 0325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Manual Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, 
etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard 
Catalogue Free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester Mass. 


Mr. Martindale Honored 


The salary of Supt. W. C. Martin- 

dale, of Detroit, Mich., has been in- 
|ecreased from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. 
Detroit is one city that evidently 
knows when it has a superintendent 
worth keeping. 





Two Women Champions 
Anent the rapid advance of women 
in the profession of shorthand and 
|typewriting, the Typewriter and Pho- 
b ating World says: “Perhaps it 
time for the young men to sit up 
| and take notice! A woman, Miss 
Rose L. Fritz, now not only holds the 
world’s championship typewriting rec- 
i but a woman also, Miss Nellie 
‘garet Wood, an. Isaac Pitman 
ete now holds the world’s cham- 
|pionship for speed—253'% words a 
|minute for five consecutive minutes, 
|read from new matter, last month at 
Philadelphia, beat by one word a 
minute the former world’s record, es- 
|tablished by Isaac S. Dement, at Lake 
'George, N. Y., in 1888. Reckoned on 
the Lake George basis of penalties, 
Miss Wood’s speed at Philadelphia 
|would have been a fraction over 257 
|words per minute for the five min- 
lutes’ writing.” 





Latin-American Scientists 


| The Fourth Latin-American Scien- 
tific Congress, which will be known 
|also as the First Pan-American Sci- 
|entific Congress, will meet at Santi- 
|ago, Chile, December 1, 1908. The 
Congress will be under the auspices 
of the government of Chile. The ex- 
|ecutive committee is divided into sub- 
|tommittees, each having in charge 
jone of the following special subjects: 
'1, mathematics; 2, physical sciences; 
3, natural sciences and anthropology; 
|4, engineering; 5, medical science and 
| nygiene; 6, the science of law; 7, so- 
|siology; 8, the science of pedagogy 
}and philosophy; 9, agriculture and 
zootechny. The committee for the 
| United States consists of Prof. Leo 
3. Rowe, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Prof. William R. Shepherd, Co- 
\'umbia University; and the Univer- 
|sities of California, Chicago, Colum- 


|-ia, Cornell, George Washington, 
|Harvard, [Illinois, Johns Hopkins, 
|Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
| Princeton, Texas, Wisconsin and 


| Yale. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs, Winstow’s SooTHinG Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
| TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
| ALLAYS ALL PAIN, ‘CURES WIND COLIC, 
| and is the best remedy for DIARRH(@A. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 
| ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 
| take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





| 


in three months. 


Cried and Scratched 


All the Time—Baby Covered with Torturing 
E.czema—Doctor Said Sores Would 
Last for Years. 








PERFECT CURE BY CUTICURA 





My baby niece was suffering from 
that fon & torture, eczema. It was 
all over her body but the worst was on 
her face and hands. She cried and 
scratched all the time and could not 
sleep night or day from the scratching. 
I had her under the doctor’s care for a 
year and a half and he seemed to do 
her no good. I took her to the best 
doctor in the city and he said that she 
would have the sores until she was six 
years old. But if I had depended on 
the doctor my baby would have lost 
her mind and died from the want of 
aid. But I used Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment and she was cured 
Alice L. Dowell, 4769 
Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo., May 2 and 


20, 1907.” 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metaiware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 

Write for new 
catalogue and 
prices. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 








CES 


CoL LEGE= eCaet. 

SOCIETY-«-LODGE. 

Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one at. 
colors of enamel, - Sterling Silv Silver, 25c. each, 
a doz.; Silver P' each, $1.00 

Special designs in Pins or Gdaeet made for any School or So- 

ciety, low prices, Ser design for estimate. Catalogue Psp. 

Bastian Dros., 183 South Ave., Rochester, 
















THE PERFECT 
SAPOLIO makes it 


PURITY of HAND 


a vety desirable toilet 


article; it contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the 


vegetable oils. 
Woman’s Friend.” 


' 


It is truly the ‘Dainty 
Its use is a fine habit. 


